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‘,.. hell cut my allowance! Why, today I wouldn’t 


dream of paying prices like the ones on these old bills!” 


O you remember the things you bought, 

say, ten years ago—how inferior they were 
to today’s goods in looks, in wearing quality, in 
the service they gave? But do you remember, 
too, how much more those manufactured arti- 
cles cost then? 


Since 1929, the average price of an electric 
refrigerator has come down from $310 to $175, 
that of an electric washer from $112 to $72; a 
1oo-watt lamp from 35 to 15 cents. And like 
hundreds of other manufactured articles today, 
they perform better and cost less to operate 
than the older, higher-priced models. 


Why? Because during these ten years Amer- 
ican industry has improved its products, learned 
to make them less expensive so that more 
people can own them. That is why the American 
worker’s real wage—his ability to buy the things 
he wants—is higher today than in 1929. Each 
reduction in the cost of the products he buys is, 
in effect, a “raise” for every purchaser. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 
finding new ways for electricity to serve the 
needs of industry, are/ helping to provide us 
with still MORE GOODS FOR MORE 
PEOPLE PAT ESS sCos Is 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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| D, RING the past two months you have probably 
read and heard a great deal about PURSLANE, 
by Bernice Kelly Harris, and THESE ARE OUR 


LIVES, compiled by the Federal Writers’ Project. 
But we should like also to call your attention to 


some other recent books from Chapel Hill— 


SEVEN LEAN YEARS, 2) T. J. Woofter, Jr. and Ellen 
Winston. “... a book that should be read by every person 
in the United States who is interested in American agri- 
culture and is concerned about the future.” —M. L. Wil- 
son, Under Secretary, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 


TOBE, 2) Stella Gentry Sharpe; with illustrations by Charles 
Farrell. A little colored boy who lives on a Southern farm 
tells what he and his brothers do the year round. Of the 
illustrations, Guy R. Lyle in Wlson Bulletin says, “They 
are superb.” 72 full-page illustrations. $1.00 


TO MAKE A POET BLACK, 2y J. Saunders Redding. 
“Sympathetic understanding combined with intellectual 
honesty; pithy, original comments upon particular writers 
and their writings.” —American Sociological Review. $1.50 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A RIVER TOWN: 


MEMPHIS, 4) Gerald M. Capers, Jr. From the time 
of the Chickasaw Bluffs to 1900, the history of Memphis 
has been a turbulent one—a strange mixture of South and 
West. And Mr. Capers tells this history from the point of 
view that “‘an adequate biography of any of our key cities 

. would be more significant to the national epic than 
the biography of even so prominent a figure as Theodore 
Roosevelt.’ Illustrated. $3.50 


_ CALDWELL AND COMPANY, 2) Jo42 Berry McFer- 
rin. With an objectivity not possible only a few years ago 
when the ‘Morgan of the South” crashed, Mr. McFerrin 
here discusses from actual records of cases, from news- 
papers of the period, and from personal interviews the 
“madhouse banking of the 1920’s.” $3.50 


BLACK WORKERS AND THE NEW UNIONS, 
by Horace R. Cayton and George S. Mitchell. $4.00 


TREES OF THE SOUTH, 2) Charlotie Hilton Green; 


with about 450 illustrations. $2.50 
THE PARTY OF HUMANITY, 2) Edwin Mallard 
Everett. $3.50 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN TEXTILE STATES, by Elizabeth H. Davidson. 
$4.00 


A HISTORY OF BRAZIL, 4y Joao Pandia Calogeras; 
translated and edited by Percy Alvin Martin. The third 
volume in The Inter-American Historical Series. $5.00 


The University of North Carolina Press 
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OFFERS TIMELY NEW BOOKS 
AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES 


1. THE NEW INQUISITION 


by Konrad Heiden. the amazing story of frightful persecution in 
Germany which shocked and horrified the whole civilized world. ‘‘The sort 
of book every American should read.’’—Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 50¢ 


2. HOW SOCIALISM WORKS 


by John Strachey. A sound and simply written analysis which deals 
not only with the differences between Socialism, Communism, and Cap- 
italism in theory, but with their vital differences in practice. Including a 
bibliography. 50¢ 


3. PEACE IT’S WONDERFUL 


by William Saroyan. A new collection of unforgettable short stories 
by the daring young man on the literary trapeze. 50¢ 


4. SECRET ARMIES: 
The New Technique of Nazi Warfare 


by John L. Spivak. An ace reporter exposes Hitler’s undeclared war 
on the Americas. The documented story of Nazi propaganda. 50¢ 


o- AIR WAR 


by W. O. D. Pierce. “A valuable study of the use and effect 
of the airplane in modern war.’’—Maj. Gen. William C, Rivers, US. 
Army, Retired. Just published. 50¢ 


6. IN BLOOD AND INK: The Life and 
Documents of American Democracy 


by Maury Maverick. “Belongs among the ‘musts’ ’’—J. _Y. 
Evening Post. Just published. 75¢ 


7- LIFE INSURANCE: Investing in Disaster 


by Mort and E. A. Gilbert. are you paying too much for life in- 
surance? You may be, unless you have read and acted on the sane advice 
offered here, 75¢ 


\83.THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK 


by C. B. Smith. The most complete book of its kind . - for anyone 
who wants to build, buy or repair a home. With more than 200 illustra- 
tions. ‘‘Detailed and exact advice.”’—Washington Star. 75¢ 


9. PRACTICAL BIRTH CONTROL METHODS 


by Norman E. Himes, Ph.D. a practical manual prepared with 
the medical collaboration of Dr. Abraham Stone. Introduction by R. L. 
Dickinson. Foreword by Havelock Ellis. For the use of medical and allied 
professions only. 95¢ 


FREE EXAMINATION: If you aren’t delighted with these books 
you ‘can return them within 5 days for a full refund. 
‘ane SD Cm) Vee) GO toy Ee) et eS  )  cey ee y) 


To your bookseller, or MODERN AGE, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
| Please send me the books encircled below: | 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 
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{) E enclose, cipiaccm teeters (5¢ extra per book for shipping.) 
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© The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at 
the New York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International | 
Exposition, San Francisco. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


_A SECOND INSTALMENT OF 


The Gist of It 


SHANGHAI OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY (PAGE 
469). Ernest O. Hauser whose article, Rum- 
blings in the Philippines’ (May Survey 
Graphic) met with considerable interest, 
has recently returned from another trip to 
the Far East, which he knew formerly from 
the vantage point of foreign correspondent. 
He is engaged in writing a book on Shang- 


hai, to be published in the winter by Har- 


court Brace. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION COMES TO 
the farm, pushing the man with the hoe 
out on the road. Virginia Cocalis, who takes 
stock of the changes that machinery has 
brought in the labor needed to grow our 
major crops, is with the Division of Infor- 
mation of the Farm Security Administration. 
She has also assembled a number of telling 
photographs from the files of the FSA and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 
Page 475. 


KiAus MANN IS SON OF PRE-HITLER GER- 
many’s gifted Thomas Mann. Taking his 
exile’s message from East Coast to West, he 
fuminates on the differences he finds be- 
tween his new home and his old; and con- 
trasts the Germany he voluntarily left with 
the one in which he puts his faith. Page 478. 


LONG EDITOR OF THE ART PAGES OF THAT 
robust old newspaper, The Springfield Re- 
publican (founded in 1824), Elizabeth Mc- 
Causland, page 482, writes of her former 
chief. He is ‘the unknown editor of Amer- 
ican journalism,” though he has been writing 


outstanding editorials for the paper since 


1896. 


“BLUE WINGS 
Over Sulu” will tell of the author’s visit to 
the Southern Islands nine years after the 
“American Mother of the Moros” began her 
work there. And bring these adventures to 
date. Long a friend of Mrs. Spencer, Fonrose 
Wainwright is known for her active part in 


settlement dramatics at University House 


(Philadelphia) and Henry Street (New 
York). For six years she served as dramatic 
chairman for the National Federation of 
Settlements; and has contributed to The 
Atlantic Monthly and Survey Graphic. Now 
the wife of Philip King Condict, she lives 
and writes on a farm in Vermont. Page 485. 


BOTH THE STORMS AND THE SPADE WORK 
of the recent American Youth Congress are 
interpreted by one of their own generation 
(page 492). A student at the International 
School of Geneva and a graduate of Har- 
vard in 1937, Alan Hartman lately joined 
the staff of Survey Associates. 


Two BRILLIANT MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 


of political science at Columbia University 


take up the question posed by Mr. Lynd’s new 
book: “Knowledge for What?” (Page 496.) 
Robert M. Maclver, professor of political 
philosophy and sociology, reviews it; Robert 
S. Lynd, professor of sociology, replies. 


“I CAN SPEAK FROM EXPERIENCE HERE,” 
says Donald Culrose Peattie, writing of the 
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Guggenheim Foundation (page 508). He is 
well known to the reading public for his 
biography of Audubon, “Singing in the 
Wilderness” and his “Book of Hours.” In 
1936 he was awarded a fellowship to write 
the story of a utopian community in the 
nineteenth century American wilderness. But, 
as he says in his article, he changed his mind 
and did something else. 


FROM CHARLES JOHN STEVENSON, EDITOR 
of the Washington County Post, Cambridge, 
N. Y., we have just received word of the 
death of M. L. Brown. His “Living on a 
Low Income—Without Grumbling’’ in our 
July issue, with comments by eight authori- 
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ties, impressed one distinguished sociologist 
as “the most original and outstanding article 
in the field of social welfare discussion in 
many years.” Mr. Stevenson writes: “Mr. 
Brown rose above the limitations of the body 
and asserted his right to happiness in the 
face of adversity. He was a graduate of a 
great university; he was for years an acting 
college president and a minister of the 
Gospel. He lived most of his, life in a 
community which was founded long before 
the Revolutionary War, and, while he may 
have been something of an exception, there 
are nevertheless many other thrifty souls in 
this same vicinity who treasure their right 
to live cultured lives simply.” 
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MAGAZINE OF SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


Shanghai, Where West Meets East 


by ERNEST O. HAUSER 


In China’s great port, the largest group of foreigners anywhere 


on Chinese soil have long kept themselves aloof from the people 


in whose land they have prospered. Yet as Japan’s bitter war on 


China continues, a new and hopeful chapter is being written in 


the relations of Westerner and Chinese. 


THE PRESENT STRUGGLE FOR THE CONTROL OF TIENTSIN, Swa- 
tow and Shanghai, and other Chinese “treaty ports” in 
which Japan faces Western powers with established rights 
and interests in those ports, has created a curious situation. 
Before the Sino-Japanese war, the “Treaty Powers,” in- 
cluding Japan, were faced by a firm and uncompromis- 
ing Chinese nationalism. The complete reversal of this 
state of affairs, brought about by two years of warfare, 
suggests certain generalizations regarding the future 
course of imperialism all over the world. 

The important lesson which this war has taught is that 


old-fashioned imperialist prejudices can give way to sin- 
“cere cooperation between two races; that the prestige of 


Western nations is intimately linked with this change of 
policies; and that—perhaps—it is not too late to make this 
change. 

To understand and evaluate recent developments, one has 
to glance backward into the history of Western intercourse 
with China. There are several degrees of foreign en- 
croachment on Chinese soil. Up to the present day no 
foreigners except missionaries have ever been allowed to 
settle in the interior of China. Various treaties assured the 
right of residence in so-called “treaty ports” (which were 
not necessarily ocean ports). Shanghai, Tientsin, Nan- 
king, Hankow, Swatow, Amoy and Canton are the most 
prominent of these ports. But apart from this right of 
residence, foreigners obtained the right of autonomous 
administration in a number of Chinese cities. There are 
“concessions” where the administrative power is vested in 
the consul of one foreign country. There are international 


\ 
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settlements under the joint authority of the consuls of all 
treaty powers concerned (the consuls in the course of years 
have delegated most of their powers to so-called munici- 
pal councils). There are, finally, leased territories and 
colonies such as British Hong Kong, French Kwangchow- 
wan and Portuguese Macao. They are administered by 
governors sent out by the privileged countries. 
Concentrating on Shanghai, China’s largest port, one 
may study its history as a test case. The fate of this city of 
four million, with the largest group of foreigners living 
anywhere on Chinese soil (more than 50,000) and with 
the largest foreign investment in any Chinese city, is of 
special interest for Western nations. Three quarters of the 
British interests in China, not counting Hong Kong, and 
fifty percent of British, Japanese, American and Russian 
investments combined, are concentrated in Shanghai. 
There is, apart from the International Settlement, a French 
concession whose fate is closely linked with the interna- 
tional zone. To Americans this city is of special interest 
because it is one of the two international settlements in 
China in whose administration this country shares, the 
other being unimportant Kulangsu Island (near Amoy). 
Out of fourteen councillors on the board of Shanghai’s 
municipal council, two are American citizens, and what- 
ever happens in Shanghai will directly concern this coun- 
try. Apart from its commercial importance, Shanghai has 
served as the base for foreign missions in China for almost 
a century, and its role as a mission center will largely 
depend on the continuation of its commercial freedom. 
Finally, both Chinese and foreign opinion has come to 


regard Shanghai as the arena in which the struggle be- 
tween Western and Japanese interests will finally be 
decided. 

Last spring, when I revisited the city, there was little 
left of the glory that was Shanghai as I had known it. 
The twelve mile trip up the Whangpoo River became a 
slow motion picture of death and destruction. There was 
hardly a house that had not been blasted to bits by artil- 
lery shells, hardly a factory that looked as though it ever 
could be used again. Japanese transport ships were riding 
at anchor in midstream, Japanese army trucks were rum- 
bling along the banks of the muddy river. In Shanghai, 
in the International Settlement, I met the friends whom I 
had left there some years ago. They were less cheerful, 
less optimistic, less enterprising. And so was Shanghai, 
‘China’s largest city. 

The history of Shanghai gives important clues for more 
recent events: The establishment of this port and its dom- 
ination by an international committee of business-men for 
nearly a century strikingly illustrate the methods and the 
spirit of nineteenth century imperialism. The first men- 
tion, in fact, foreshadows the ingenious “Shanghai 
scheme,” if not the proverbial “Shanghai mind” charac- 
teristic of the metropolis. “Is it unreasonable,” asked the 
first British visitor, Mr. Lindsay of the old East India 
Company, “to turn an anxious eye to these hitherto almost 
unknown parts of the globe, to find new outlets for our 
English manufactures now when all the nations of Europe 
are straining every nerve to exclude the produce of Eng- 
lish industry from their markets? Considering the extraor- 
dinary advantages which this place [Shanghai] possesses 


for foreign trade, it is wonderful that it has not attracted ° 


more observation.” . 

It was wonderful, indeed. But ten years after this re- 
port, in 1842, the 32-pounders of the British warship “Ne- 
mesis” shelled the Shanghai forts, frightened the Man- 
darins and their picked troops out of their wits, and took 
the walled city of Shanghai. In the subsequent treaty of 
Nanking, Britain extracted the right to do business with 
the Celestial Empire on a level of “equality.” Shanghai, 
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Alfred T. Palmer from Black Star 
Shanghai in the course of time took on the. bustle and color of a Chinese city 


along with four other ports, was opened 
to foreign trade, and British merchants 
had the privilege of settling there “for the 
purpose of carrying on their mercantile 
pursuits without molestation or re- 
straint.” 

Other nations, led by the United States 
and France, were quick to follow the 
British example and to conclude similar 
treaties with the decaying, weakened 
Manchu Dynasty, obtaining the same 
rights as the British without a fight. The 
result of these combined Western efforts 
was the International Settlement, built on 
a stretch of open swamps outside the 
original Chinese city, along the bank of 
the yellowish Whangpoo River. 

Twelve miles below Shanghai, the 
Whangpoo empties into the mighty 
Yangtze, which flows down to the Pacific 
Ocean, slow and majestic, after a run 
through three thousand miles of Asiatic 
earth. Captain Balfour, Britain’s first con- 
sul at Shanghai, took one look at it and 
knew that there was no other place 
equally fit for a British foothold on Chinese soil. “There 
our navy can float,” he said. “By our ships, our power 
can be seen and, if necessary, promptly felt. Our policy 
is the thorough command of this great river. There we 
can enforce on the Chinese government those fair and 
moderate conditions which we may only make in view to 
quiet in our commercial relations.” 


Door to a Continent 


THIs ALMOST CYNICAL ANTICIPATION OF THE SHANGHAI OF, 
say, 1936, with the gunboats of Western powers lined up 


Black Star 
Tommy Atkins, a familiar figure in any Shanghai gathering 
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The famous Bund, where the offices of the West look out on laden ships from the West and Chinese junks carrying tea and silks 


in front of the famous Bund, is another proof of the 
keenness of the British mind in its empire-building ca- 
pacity. The cleverness of the “Shanghai scheme” was 
unique. Behind the muddy flat on which the Settlement 
was built there was a continent. And this continent, with 
its vast stores of raw materials, with its dense and indus- 
trious population, could be brought under British influence 
without actual conquest or occupation—by the simple 
device of building a city near the Yangtze mouth, with 
British merchants allowed to “carry on their mercantile 
pursuits.” 

‘In the densely populated provinces inland, in the 
crowded cities, the busy villages, in the wide open plains 
and in the steep narrow gorges, along the big river and 
along the small rivers and canals, two hundred million 
people were living their Asiatic lives. Two hundred mil- 
lion potential customers—one tenth of the entire popula- 
tion of the globe. The scheme, so ingeniously conceived in 
the days of Palmerston, worked. The city near the river 
mouth, the International Settlement of Shanghai, began to 
do business with the two hundred million, began to drain 
the Yangtze valley with its boundless wealth, began to 
sell woolens and cottons and opium and tobacco to cus- 
tomers up-river in the rocky ridges of Szechuan who had 
not even heard the name of the city a thousand miles 
away. 

It so happened that the city of Shanghai was situated 
in the center of the trade system of the world, equally 
distant from Liverpool and New York. The great inter- 
national shipping lines made Shanghai their foremost port 
of call in the waters of the Far East, and the products of 
distant continents were unloaded at the piers of Shanghai, 
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to be shipped up-river on sturdy Chinese junks. And the 
junks did not return with empty holds. The treasures of 
China, the silks, the tea, the leather, the cereals, were 
brought down to Shanghai to be shipped to yonder 
shores. And Shanghai, the great international city, levied 
its share and grew rich. There was nothing so thrilling 
as a walk along the foreshore of The Bund, where one 
could linger for hours, studying the labels on bales and 
crates coming from fifty different countries. 

But throughout those decades of prosperity, up to the 
present day, the soil of Shanghai remained sovereign Chi- 
nese territory. A most intriguing instance, indeed, of con- 
quest without the acquisition of land. The legal basis on 
which Shanghai’s prosperity was founded was the privi- 
lege of extraterritoriality, or, as the local jargon expresses 
it, extrality. This much discussed prerogative simply means 
that foreigners residing at Shanghai are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of Chinese courts; they are to be sued before 
their own consular courts and to be tried by them in crim- 
inal cases. It might well be that this right originated in 
the Chinese disinclination to control those unruly “foreign 
devils.” In the practice of almost a century, it has devel- 
oped into the most powerful safeguard of foreign inter- 
ests and investments. 

To the reviewing historian it is of interest to note that 
the American treaty with China signed in 1844 was “bet- 
ter” than the original British one, in that it stipulated 
the privilege of extraterritoriality more strictly. “Citizens 
of the United States,” it said, “who may commit any crime 
in China, shall be subject to be tried and punished only 
by the consul or other public functionary of the United 
States thereto authorized according to the laws of the 
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One expression in the faces of East and West at the Shanghai race track: tense excitement at the outcome 


United States.’ Thanks to the Most-Favored-Nation 
clause, which was worked into every treaty between 
China and Western nations, this formulation applied to 
the position of other nationals too. The United States, in 
other words, did some genuine “pioneering” in the Chi- 
nese field, working hand in glove with other more or less 
imperialistic nations. This does not mean, however, that 
the United States was willing to take the lead in the China 
policy of the powers. With one exception, the Stimson 
policy during the Manchurian crisis of 1931, the United 
States has been rather a bystander, not disinclined to do 
profitable business with China but averse to carving out 
new privileges and rights. 


The Chinese Arrive 


ALTHOUGH THE SETTLEMENT WAS SET ASIDE FOR THE RESI- 
dence of foreigners only, and although foreign merchants 
were not allowed to settle up-country, the “white” char- 
acter of Shanghai lasted for just about ten years. Then, 
with the outbreak of civil strife in the interior, Chinese 
refugees began to pour into the foreign zone, seeking 
shelter and security. They appeared on the Settlement’s 
boundary like a herd of cattle, fear in their dark eyes. And 
they just walked in, as Chinese would do, unceremonious- 
ly. The foreigners understood, and let them stay, making 
millions out of the rents their wretched guests were will- 
ing to pay for hastily constructed houses. After that first 
invasion, the Chinese were to come in tidal waves, and 
each tidal wave was to leave the backwash of distress, 
famine, revolution, war. Shanghai, when I came to 
know it, had taken on the appearance of a Chinese city, 
with its typical bustle, its noise, its smell of strange 
dishes. 

In the old days few of the foreigners ever had a chance 
to meet the Chinese—none of them met them socially. 
They saw them from afar, airing their birds, flying their 
kites, playing around, or riding in sedan chairs with closed 
windows. They did not speak their language and never 
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bothered to learn it. To them their religion was “mongrel 
revelries,” the habits of the Chinese childish, exotic, or just | 
strange. For business transactions they used compradores, | 
and they never saw the man on the other end of a big © 
deal. And to their house boys and coolies they spoke | 
pidgin English, which was as far as they would go. 

Thus, there was a vacuum between the two communi- 
ties from the very start. With the naive approach of white 
supermen, the foreign settlers took this complete lack of © 
intercourse for granted. It had worked in Africa and it | 
had worked in India; why shouldn’t it work in the 
Celestial Empire? They spread the thin layer of their 
rights and privileges over the Chinese mud and built 
their houses upon it. That their coming had deeply upset 
the inner balance of China, that it had unloosened forces _ | 
which were bound to shake the solid structure of the old- 
est empire of the world, did not occur to them. 

The peaceful, trading citizens of Shanghai had to take 
up arms to defend their Settlement against the Chinese 
armies of the civil wars of the fifties and sixties. Then it 
was that “Chinese” Gordon led the foreign troops which 
routed the Taiping Rebels and reestablished peace. But it 
is of historic importance that the foreign community had 
to make use of its right of self-defense not against pirates 
or bandits or robbers, but against the two warring fac- 
tions of China itself. 

The necessity of joint action and joint defense suggested 
some sort of authoritative management. The foreigners 
were merchants, they had come to trade and they did not 
want their trade to be supervised too closely by anyone. 
This rugged individualism formed the foundation of the 
Shanghai “constitution,” which was drawn up, in its 
original form, by the British, American, and French con- 
suls. These rules, laying down the elementary principles 
of local self-government, made the Settlement practically 
free from all official control. They contained, in more or 
less rudimentary form, all the elements which made 
Shanghai a unique municipality in the world. Local 
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municipal control was to be exercised by 
the foreign community as a whole, which 
thus usurped the powers that, according 
to the treaties, were still vested in the 
Chinese authorities. The Settlement be- 
came a sovereign, self-ruling, interna- 
tional body politic. Its fate was in the 
hands of its people—making it a re- 
public; and, as its people were admitted 
as land renters, the right to vote depended 
on a certain minimum amount of land 
rent actually paid each year—making 
the Settlement a plutocracy. A commit- 
tee of land renters was to be the munici- 
pal government, the Shanghai municipal 
council. 

It was an almost cynical document, 
this Shanghai “constitution.” Taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness of China’s be- me s 4.8 
deviled authorities, the far-seeing Shang- ; International News, “News of the Day’ Newsreel 
hai merchants laid the legal foundation 1925: Troops of the Western nations end demonstrations against unequal treaties 
for the activities of generations of Shang- 
hai merchants to come. They created the 
proper atmosphere for the exuberant 
growth of a money-making, unsenti- 
mental, optimistic city. 

On the basis of this self-styled auton- 
omy, Shanghai weathered the storm of 
the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, which was 
the first universal anti-foreign movement 
of an awakening China. It weathered the 
storm of the Chinese revolution of 1911, 
which swept away the feeble Manchu 
Dynasty and created a not much stronger 
republic. It was not affected by rebel- 
lions and civil strife or by the World 
War. Its trade expanded from decade 
to decade; industries began to spring up 
in the northern section of the Settle- 
ment; Chinese firms established them- 
selves in the foreign zone; Chinese sil- 
ver took refuge, along with Chinese 
coolies, peasants, merchants, bankers, 
politicians, generals and bandits. And 
Shanghai grew richer every day. 


An Awakening Nation 


Ir was AFTER THE WAR THAT THE FIRST 
clashes between the two heterogeneous 
communities occurred. China had joined 
the Allies with the idea of emerging as 
a respected member of the family of 
nations. President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points were taken seriously by a new 
generation of Chinese—by students who 
had had contacts with Western civiliza- 
tion, by laborers who worked behind 
Western machines. When the West re- 
fused to recognize a new, respectable 
China, when the Treaty of Versailles 
had to go on record without the signa- 
tures of the Chinese delegates, something 
had happened. The pride of an awaken- 
ing nation had been badly hurt. And Chi- 5 
nese public opinion began to work— 1937: As the Japanese advance, Chinese rush to the foreign section for refuge 
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towards the abolition of “unequal treaties,” the rendition 
of settlements and concessions, towards decent treatment 
of the Chinese, who were still, along with dogs, excluded 
from the white man’s public parks and clubs. 

The thirtieth day of May 1925 was the turning point in 
the history of Shanghai’s Settlement—a turning point in 
the history of Western imperialism, perhaps. A crowd of 
excited students and striking workers, who were demon- 
strating against “extrality’ and “unequal treaties,” was 
trying to invade the Louza Police Station where some of 
the agitated youngsters had been placed under arrest a 
few hours before. The officer in charge, a Briton, was 
nervous and, maybe, unduly alarmed. He ordered his men 
to fire. The result was disastrous. A dozen or so Chinese 
were killed, others wounded. And the story of the Shang- 
hai “massacre” spread like wild fire across half a conti- 
nent, causing bloody riots in other treaty ports, and fixing 
the first stigma on the white man’s prestige. 

The situation in Shanghai had become paradoxical. A 
Settlement which had been built as an isolation ward for 
the foreign guests, had become a Chinese city. A million 
Chinese were living in close symbiosis with less than fifty 
thousand foreigners: they were taxed by them, they did 
business with them, and yet they had no voice in the affairs 
of a municipality which was theirs—to over ninety per- 
cent. A municipal council which derived most of its an- 
nual revenue from its Chinese citizens determined the 
affairs of Shanghai according to the ideas of the West. 
This council, which was still nothing but a committee of 
foreign business-men, had no Chinese members. Five of 
the councillors were Britons, two were Americans and 
two Japanese. Chinese participation? The Chinese were 
expected to be glad to enjoy the protection of the foreign 
flags, to be glad even to pay for it. 

It was shortly after the events of May 1925 that the 
foreigners in charge of the Settlement found it wise to 
admit three Chinese merchants to the council, and some 
years later the number was increased to five. But China 
was not the amorphous, dilapidated structure it had been 
under the Manchu Dynasty and during the early years 
of the Republic. There was a new, nationalistic govern- 
ment at Nanking, and this government could not be 
bluffed or frightened out of its aspirations. The “Shang- 
hailanders” soon found out that their new Chinese coun- 
cillors did not allay China’s desire for equality. They also 
noticed, with much dismay, that the five worthy Chinese 
took orders from Nanking. And the Nanking Govern- 
ment kept pressing for the abolition of extraterritoriality. 

It was at this point that the “Shanghai mind” began to 
work. It began to work in the air-conditioned offices along 
The Bund, in the private homes along the avenues of the 
French Settlement, and in front of the longest bar in the 
world, which was the pride of the Shanghai Club. Here, 
at No. 3 The Bund, where Chinese were not admitted, 
British tazpans talked it over. (Taipan, meaning some- 
thing like “big shot,” is the term used to designate the ex- 
ecutives and managers of large foreign firms in Shanghai.) 
They arrived at the conclusion that the maximum of “con- 
cessions” had been made. A rendition of the Settlement, 
or the scrapping of “extrality’ (which would have 
amounted to the same thing) would have ruined the 
prosperity of Shanghai. It would have subjected its in- 
ternational community to Chinese taxation, its banks, 
filled with the silver reserves of the country, to the greed 
of Chinese war lords, its business bosses to the caprice 
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of Chinese judges and prosecuting attorneys. And the, 
“Shanghai mind” reached out for the capitals of the 
world, especially back to London, where the» permanent}! 
representative of the British Association was closely affli- | 
ated with the Far Eastern Committee of the House of 
Commons. The powers, while fundamentally willing to) 
discuss the revision of the treaties, politely temporized|| 
with diplomatic notes and painstaking investigations. | 

But, in the meantime, another danger threatened Shang-, 
hai—from within. The rapid industrialization of the ei 
after the War had created a “coolie” proletariat, which)! 
was exposed to the radical propaganda of young and), 
patriotic students. It was also exposed to the propaganda: 
of Russian emissaries who had begun to filter into China, 
as diplomats or as government advisers. The Communist | 
menace had become so tangible that fears of a general’ 
upheaval were rife. The taipans were looking for relief. ; 

And relief came in the most improbable fashion. Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, who had led the “northern expedi- | 
tion” of the National Government in Canton, took the < 
Chinese city of Shanghai in the spring of 1927. Little was” 
known about the general, little except his radical lean- \' 
ings and his intense patriotism. He was received by three | 
hundred thousand striking workers. And, when the fears 
of the tatpans had reached their climax, the unbelievable | 
happened: Chiang Kai-shek turned against the Commu- | 
nists, established a new National Government of his own, { 
and closed the headquarters of Shanghai’s radical trade | 
unions and student organizations. Chiang Kai-shek, the . 
“bolshevik,” had become the savior of Shanghai to the 
taipans. 


Japan Moves Alone 


Tue SHANGHAI WAR OF 1932, WHICH SAW THE COLLAPSE OF 
the Settlement’s traditional neutrality, introduced new 
problems. For the first time the “treaty powers” did not , 
act in unison. Japan went astray, blasting away at suburbs 
which were under Chinese control and using the Settle- ; 
ment as a base for military operations. Japanese planes ~ 
flew over vital sections of the international city, and the : 
other treaty powers had to limit themselves to modest “ 
representations: two Japanese, after all, were on the mu- | 
nicipal council, and the fighting took place in the Japa- 
nese “defense sector.” But while the English language | 
press condemned the Japanese outrage for humanitarian - 
reasons, many a Shanghai taipan privately approved of | 
the Japanese navy’s “teaching the Chinese a lesson.” The 
opinion that the Japanese actually saved the Settlement 
from invasion and looting on the part of the famous Chi- 
nese Nineteenth Route Army is still widespread among 
foreigners in Shanghai. 

Shanghai survived the catastrophe of 1932 as it had sur- 
vived other catastrophes before. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, to everybody’s surprise, had remained inactive 
throughout the “incident.” He had fled, with his gov- 
ernment, from Nanking to Loyang, and had left the 
Shanghai defense to the Cantonese Nineteenth Route 
Army. The valiant resistance of this isolated unit, nat- 
urally, had crumbled. 

The tri-borough city, consisting of the Settlement, the 
French Concession, and the districts under Chinese au- 
thority, inhabited by nearly four million people, carried 
on. Prosperity came back again; real estate prices went 
up; shipping soared to a new high; business was brisk. 
But Shanghai was not what it (Continued on page 506) 
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‘MACHINEs ARE DISPLACING MEN IN THE 
wheat belt, in the corn and sugar beet 
fields, in the fruit orchards on the West 
Coast, even on the truck farms of New 
Jersey and Florida. During the last dec- 
ade they have been improved in efficiency 
and lowered in price. Large landholdings 
adapted to tractor culture have multiplied. 
Payments for crop reduction have en- 
abled farmers to invest in machinery. 

In the crop that mechanization has 
swayed most completely, wheat, is found 
the pattern that may be repeated in the 
mechanization of other major crops, cot- 
ton, corn, sugar beets: mechanization of 
pre-harvest operations gradually extended 
to harvest operations. 

On wheat farms a hundred years ago 
the hired hand and the farm owner 
shared the same problems the year round. 
Then the steam tractor and the many- 
bladed plow came to the prairies. A few 
men and machines plowed and planted, 
and 200,000 transients found work at harvest time. As late 
as 1920, these seasonal workers worked for six or eight weeks 
each year. But with the perfection of the harvester-combine, 
this migratory seasonal labor was no longer needed. Once 
again wheat farms hired men the year round to run the 
machines—a few men. 

In other major crops, the full swing has not yet been 
completed. But already there are 236 unemployed farmers 
available for every 100 farm laborer jobs offered by our semi- 
mechanized agriculture. There is no longer room in agricul- 
ture for them; mechanization and improved breeding of 
crops have resulted in higher production per acre with less 
labor. Theirs is not a problem that agriculture can tackle 
alone; its solution does not lie on the farm. 

In the vanguard of all mechanization is the tractor, dis- 
placing plowhands and farmers who once grew feed for 


work stock. It is adapted to different farms and different crop 


stages. Rubber tires have greatly widened its uses. During 
1937, 42 percent of all farm machines sold were tractors— 
73 percent of the all-purpose type. In the same year, more 
tractors were sold for domestic use than were on farms in 
1920. 

In the cornfields of Iowa and Illinois, the introduction 
of the tractor has been almost as sweeping as in wheat. All 
pre-harvest operations in this crop are now generally mechan- 
ized—the two-row cultivator replacing for the most part the 
one-row cultivator. Labor requirements to produce an acre 
of corn dwindled 20 percent between the periods 1909-13 and 
1932-36, ; 

The United States ordinarily harvests as grain about sev- 
enty million tons of ear corn. It takes thousands of men six 
to eight weeks to harvest this corn, a total of two hundred 
and fifty million man hours. By machine, only one fourth 
as many man hours are necessary. 

As early as 1904, machine pickers were used, but it was 
only after manufacturers produced two-row corn pickers be- 
tween 1928 and 1933 that they were favored. By 1938 me- 
chanical pickers harvested about 10 percent of the total 
acreage of grain corn. At present the tractor drives the picker 
mechanism and tows a wagon to receive the corn by power 
take-off. 
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Sugar cane cutter and operator 


The Man with the Machine 


by VIRGINIA COCALIS 


Mechanization draws other technological 
advances in its wake. Extensive experi- 
ments are being carried on to breed hybrid 
corns better adapted to machine harvesting. 
One hybrid corn developed can be picked 
by machine with less than 2 percent waste. 
Field loss in corn picked by hand is about 
3 percent. 

In the cotton fields of Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and the southeastern states, the 
threat of the cotton picker hangs over 
sharecroppers and renters. Slight additional 
improvements in either the picker or gin- 
ning machinery will mean disaster for ap- 
proximately a million tenant and cropper 
families in the cotton regions. 

Tractors and auxiliary equipment are 
already taking the place of tenants in pre- 
harvest work. Use of tractors increased 
about 24 percent in the United States as a 
whole between 1930 and 1937; it increased 
88 percent in the ten southern cotton 
states. A planter in the Mississippi Delta 
recently bought 22 tractors and 13 four-row cultivators and 
let go 130 of his 160 cropper families. 

Other machines have followed the tractor. The cotton 
chopper is being steadily improved. One successful company 
asserts that its chopper will allow one half more cotton per 
acre, will chop cotton to a uniform stand, will clean rows 
of weeds and grass at a cost of ten cents an acre. Their cir- 
cular states: “You will not have to hire hands until picking 
time. One man and a chopper will do the work of ten hoe 
hands.” 

Labor requirement per ton of beets has declined more than 
20 percent since 1914. Pre-harvest operations, plowing, seed- 
bed preparation, cultivation, irrigation, are now done with 
regular farm help and machines. 

It is in the use of contract hand labor at peak seasons that 

the growers’ costs rise. Further developments in the mechan- 
ical blocker, the mechanical beet lifter and the mechanical 
beet harvester can slash these costs. Mechanical blocking is 
already lowering the peak of labor requirement in the spring, 
and an improved planter is helping make mechanical thin- 
ning practical. 
\ Beet lifters have had a steady sale of a thousand or more 
a year since 1926. In 1927, the number rose to 2,212; in 1930, 
to 2,601. These machines are being improved to adapt them 
for use with the mechanical beet harvester. Although pat- 
ents for beet harvesters were given twenty years ago, the 
beet harvester has only recently been perfected to the point 
where it can lift the entire beet by its leaves, convey it to a 
gage and topping knives, and dispose of the beet in one di- 
rection, the top in another. Such a harvester can cover an 
acre of beets in 2 hours. For the same operation 40 hours of 
man labor are necessary. 

Although the farmer will produce more cheaply under the 
new pattern of agriculture, his investment costs will be in- 
flexible and price drops may bring more certain disaster. 
Yet extended mechanization may also mean higher profits to 
the farmer who survives. 

For the displaced tenants the future is black. The expan- 
sion of companies manufacturing farm machinery cannot 
possibly take in the hundreds of thousands thrown out of 
work, They remain a surplus labor supply, landless, homeless. 
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THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


The effect of mechanization is most 
evident in the migrants now seeking 
work in California. Forty-one percent 
of them came from Oklahoma, Texas 
-and Arkansas, where the mechaniza- 
tion of cotton is rapidly uprooting 
tenants. “We was tractored out,” is 
the familiar refrain. On the preced- 
ing page Miss Cocalis predicts that 
the general pattern of mechanization 
will follow that in wheat. But when 
wheat was mechanized, there was still 
a western frontier, and the expansion 
of industry offered urban employment. 
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pulled up to the topping knives 


The Two Germanys 


REFLECTIONS IN AN AMERICAN PULLMAN CAR 


The United States, the reactions of Americans to the Germany of to- | 
day, and the distinction between Hitler’s Germany and the land of | 


Goethe—of these a distinguished exile writes informally as the world © 


remembers a terrible August twenty-five years ago. 


Tuis Is THE THIRD YEAR I HAVE SPENT IN THE UNITED 
States since I left Germany in 1933. I am beginning to 
feel at home here. I have seen a good deal of America. 
What do I know most intimately? Manhattan, between 
Lexington and Eighth Avenue, from 14th Street up to 
70th—and the Pullmans. Brooklyn and Newark are mys- 
terious places, exceedingly far away. Friends of mine hap- 
pen to live somewhere uptown, West 230th Street. They 
ask me for dinner. I take the Uptown Seventh Avenue 
Express, as they told me to do. By some strange coinci- 
dence I arrive in the Bronx. 

I am vexed. I feel like an idiot, a half-wit, a fool, and 
an ignorant foreigner. I enter a little bar, as I think it may 
be a good idea to have a Scotch and soda. “Believe it or 
not,” I say to the bartender, “after three years in New 
York City I still make mistakes like that. I intended to 
go to West 230th Street—and here I am!” The bar man 
doesn’t seem surprised. He suggests: “Take it easy! Some 
folks from Europe are not so very bright.” I am eager to 
defend myself and the honor of Europeans. “I could find 
my way to San Francisco or New Orleans though,” I 
boast. “I bet you could!” Quite obviously he doesn’t take 
me seriously. 

I bet I could! I like the long trips through this tre- 
mendous country. I never feel bored or tired on a train. 
I am fond of Pullman cars. They are cosy, very gemuet- 
lich indeed, and the colored porters are friendly and efhi- 
cient, half nurse, half good-old-uncle, and a little like very 
kind teachers, too. When you smoke a cigarette in your 
lower berth—which definitely is forbidden—they may tell 
you: “I hope you won’t set my car on fire, sir!” It’s very 
pleasant. But better than everything else is to look 
through the window while the train is moving. It is won- 
derful to watch the country—these great wide lands 
which rush past like a film. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence to me whether the country happens to be beautiful 
or ugly. I am impressed by certain qualities which are 
not merely esthetic. Why does it have the power to ex- 
cite me and to confuse me, and to make me happy some- 
times? Perhaps just because it is so enormous, so appar- 
ently endless—and so very empty. 


Yes, it is astonishingly empty in many parts—that was . 


what impressed and bewildered me more than anything 
else when I came here for the first time ten years ago. 
You can travel in this country for hours and hours, al- 
most for days, without seeing anything but wide plains, 
wild land. There is nothing but earth—no people, no 
villages, even no animals—just earth. It is a very dry sort 
of earth for miles, a kind of desert, I know. But still it 
is earth, “the good earth.” I find myself drifting into a 
sort of Chinese mood, looking through the window of 
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the moving train. And yet the atmosphere is not Asiatic. 
I feel the productive tension coming from the big cen- 
ters like electricity. I can sense the future, the amazing 
activities which are going to transform these waste plains 
—tragically lost today under icy or burning heavens; I 
feel possibilities, opportunities, things to come, since there 
is room and there are human beings to use it. And I 
cannot remember dear old Europe without shuddering— 
beloved Europe, my homeland—where one never travels 
long without arriving at some unnecessary frontier, which 
is disturbing to anyone, to some people even a nightmare. 

“What a relief,’ I muse, looking out the window. 
“Room—there is room, plenty of it. This train will speed 
along for hours, night will fall over a land which is 
empty—still empty. Finally, at midnight or so, we shall 
reach some big city. There won’t be any question of 
passports, nobody is going to ask silly questions—we just 
arrive, that’s all. And still we'll be in the United States 
of America, and people will talk their American English. 
Some of them look happy, they have the smile of well- 
off men; others have sad faces. They have their troubles, 
all right. None of them, however, would proclaim the 
“decline of the western world,” and none of them be- 
lieves that our entire civilization should be destroyed— 
better today than tomorrow—through sadist instincts and 
some dangerously confused ideal of “heroism.” People 
over here certainly are not inclined to be made fools of 
by the kind of vociferous rubbish they get away with 
“on the other side.” 


A Great Country 


“WHat Is IT LIKE, AMERICA?” EuROPEAN FRIENDS KEEP 
asking me. “Is it a pleasant country? Are there good open- 
ings? Are the people friendly?” And I reply very posi- 
tively: “The land is more pleasant, the openings are bet- 
ter, the people friendlier than we are accustomed to in 
Europe.” 

People in the States have more understanding, more 
sympathy, and more respect than folks in Europe for our 
way of life—the life of people who have lost their homes 
and their livelihood because of convictions or race. The 
word “emigrant,” which even sounds a little suspect in 
Europe, is here a title of honor, and our American hosts 
expect us to prove worthy of it. 

There are many people in Europe who cannot get rid 
of hackneyed and grim ideas that human relations in 
America are cold and “businesslike”; that money means 
everything, and so on. Most unfortunately, money plays 
a decisive part everywhere in this world of ours. Every- 
where there are pleasant people and less pleasant people, 
decent folks and bounders. I do not mean to say that 
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by KLAUS MANN . 


there are more pleasant people in the United States than 
elsewhere. What is true is that people are less irritable 
and less embittered, and hence less suspicious. As Amer- 
icans generally enjoy life more than Europeans, they are 
less concerned with hurting and humiliating their fellow- 
men. Crudity we may meet; infamy is rare. 

People in this country may have silly prejudices, and 
some of them may harbor fantastic ideas. The spontane- 
ous and widespread indignation, however, caused in 
America by the brutalities of the fascist regimes was 
above all a moral event—much more than a merely polit- 
ical one—and it proved, once more, that certain basic 
and sacred notions and values are more alive here and 
have a sounder reality than anywhere else. People, it 
seems to me, feel and act here more vigorously and nat- 
urally than in Europe. They are less skeptical, weary, re- 
signed. If that is the result of the youthfulness of Ameri- 
cans, then it is America’s youthfulness that I love. 

Whenever Americans ask me the inevitable question: 
“Now tell us—how do you really like our country?” I 
am glad to answer, quite frankly and honestly: “I love 
it. I enjoy being here.” 

Occasionally I make the acquaintance of men or women 
whose curiosity is somewhat difficult to satisfy. Merci- 
lessly they continue: “You are not supposed to be polite, 
really! What do you dislike in America? Tell us about 
that, it will be most interesting!” 

I don’t like to answer. It is an appalling German habit 
to criticize everything in other countries. Even some of 
the refugees—who are not really Germans any longer— 
keep on doing so. In France they have been dubbed Jes 
bei-uns, because they like to emphasize that bei uns—in 
our homeland—the trains are faster, the books more in- 
teresting, the movies more thrilling, the food more re- 
fined, the girls more attractive than in any other place. 
I remember Jes bei-uns, and say, “Well, I just like it, 
that’s all.” But my American friends persist. 

I hesitate another moment; finally I admit: “Well, of 
course you know there are certain minor things. . 
absolutely insignificant . . . a few national habits which 
seem somewhat surprising to a foreigner. He has to get 
accustomed to them, that’s all. For instance, I don’t care 
very much for apple pie with cheese—as a matter of fact, 
it makes me quite ill. And hot coffee with ice water, and 
fish with string beans I don’t like very much either. And, 
sometimes, it makes me a little sad to see young couples 
spooning in a car—there should be more charming places 
for their flirtations.” 

My American friends seem to be highly amused. “Go 
on, go on!” they demand. “What else?” 

I continue, partly against my own will. “Things are a 
bit too new over here. I don’t notice it so much in the 
big cities, but I am amazed at it when I am driving in 
the country. In Switzerland or in the south of France, 
in Austria and in Italy, it is fun to make excursions. 
There are lovely little places everywhere. What a good 
time we used to have when we stopped in some village 
and had our meal in a rathskeller . .. whereas here there 
are no authentic villages or rathskellers, just a dreary 
Main Street, with some garages and movie theaters, and a 
drug store where you can get Coca Cola, and a dark little 
saloon. 

I expect my American friends to reply sharply: “Well 
why don’t you return to your dear Continent since you 
are so much in love with its ancient charms?” But they 
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do not utter anything of the kind. On the contrary, they 
look a little sad, and say: “You are right, we guess. Some 
of our villages are kind of dreary.” 

I add with embarrassed haste: “There are picturesque 
spots in this country too, of course. In New England, 
for instance, or in the South, or in California.” 

“It’s perfectly all right,” they say. They are not of- 
fended. They are good patriots, and they are proud of 
their country; but they are not touchy in that hysterical 
European fashion. 


I HAVE HAD MANY OPPORTUNITIES TO MEET MEN AND 
women of all types and classes: club women and labor 
people, priests and professors, students and journalists, 
business men and authors, rabbis and clergymen, college 
girls and politicians, snobs and sham prophets and a few 
really gifted personalities. I have enjoyed the hospitality 
of various clubs, universities, and organizations. I rush 
around quite a lot, since I happen to be a lecturer—it is 
one of my jobs. Sometimes I make a joint appearance 
with my sister, Erika; on other occasions I show up alone. 

The odd thing about it is that I enjoy lecturing. It 
doesn’t bore me at all—although it may bore the people 
who have to listen. People who attend lectures have a 
definite inclination to sleep or to cough—it is the same 
everywhere. It is an exciting task, and not an easy one, 
to keep them awake and silent. 

I rush everywhere my fatherly agent wants me to go. 
He says: “In X, a town in the state of Y, the Quakers 
have asked to hear your little speech. They have a school 
there, and there is a lecture for the pupils every Monday 
evening.” “That’s fine,” I reply. And I present myself to 
the Quakers. 

Since they are opposed to war they are opposed to the 
Nazis. As they know me to be an antagonist and victim 
of the Nazis, they receive me with kindness. 

Sometimes Erika and I get our little surprises. At a 
men’s club in the Middlewest where one of us had to 
make an after-luncheon speech, a little troupe of acro- 
bats did their turn before the talk began—very nice girls 
and boys in pink tights. They did the most astonishing 
tricks; the gentlemen were delighted. Later, the acrobats 
listened to our address with the most flattering attention. 

The question period after the lecture, the so-called dis- 
cussion, too, was unfamiliar at first. In time these become 
as indispensable to the lecturer as they seem to be to the 
public which insists upon them. Something new always 
crops up during the discussion. The lecturer knows his 
own speech pretty well beforehand and can hardly hope 
for surprises. Sometimes I am ashamed of not knowing 
the answer to simple, vital questions. 

I take lecturing quite seriously—almost as seriously as 
writing, although not precisely in the same way. I have a 
sort of idée fixe in my mind: that I have something like 
a real message to deliver to my American audiences; 
that I have a few things to say which are worth hearing. 
I feel every anti-Nazi German—every German who left 
his homeland by conviction and not merely because he 
was forced to do so—should be allowed and prepared to 
express his opinions and feelings to people in other 
countries, if he has brains to think with and the ability 
to put his thoughts into proper words. He should explain 
to the hosts what nazism really means; he should warn 
them, should beg them to be on the alert; show them 
how horrifying the danger has already become. The ref- 
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ugees—victims of Nazi barbarism themselves—have the 
authority and the moral right, even the duty, to cry to 
their American friends: “Defend yourself! Don’t take it 
easy! Don’t be optimistic! Don’t say, ‘It can’t happen 
here!’ That’s just what we used to say—and here we are! 
The evil is mighty, it is efficient, and even clever in its 
cheap degenerate way! It is active everywhere—here too! 
Believe us, friends, here too! We know that evil. We 
watched its growing, its rising, we saw how it became 
stronger and stronger, and finally almost all-powerful. 
We didn’t start fighting early enough—that is our 
tragedy. Don’t repeat our mistakes.” 


There Is Another Germany 


Ir IsN’T A VERY PLEASANT MESSAGE; STILL WE HAVE TO 
deliver it, it is our sacred duty. But it is not the only one. 
We have to make clear, as well, that there ts another 
Germany; we have to prove it, by our mere presence, by 
the way we talk, by every gesture, by every thought we 
express. We must emphasize again and again that Hitler 
does not represent the German nation. Opposition to the 
Fuehrer and his horrible tactics is growing in our coun- 
try—we know it, we have information, The Germans ac- 
cepted Nazi dictatorship because they were ignorant, and 
believed Hitler’s false promises—just as certain British 
statesmen believed them. The overwhelming majority of 
the German people .are bitterly disappointed by now. 
They don’t want war. They are terribly afraid of it. Very 
few people in our country approved of the hideous 
pogroms in November 1938. Most of them were disgusted 
and profoundly ashamed. 

There are no Nazi-like tendencies in the great tradition 
of German culture and spiritual life. All the men we are 
really proud of were not merely great Germans but great 
Europeans as well: Goethe and Lessing, Kant and Schil- 
ler, Beethoven and Holderlin, and, in a more compli- 
cated, somehow paradoxical way, even Nietzsche. None 
of them was a nationalist. The classic epoch of our 
literature begins with Goethe’s statement that a Welt- 
literatur—an international culture—should come ino be- 
ing, and that it was the task of the Germans to set the 
inspiring example. This happened a hundred years ago. 
Today in Germany a man who would venture to say such 
a daring thing would have to suffer for it. 

The Germans have betrayed their own fine tradition— 
the tradition of a tolerant, all-embracing, cosmopolitan 
spirit—it is painful but necessary to admit it, It would 
be difficult to excuse the German people completely. 
They are guilty in many respects. The intellectuals, the 
“better Germans,” above all are responsible for the moral 
and mental degeneration of their own nation. The so- 
called “unpolitical” attitude of the German intellectual 
élite is the deepest cause of our tragedy, which threatens 
to become the tragedy of European civilization. We had 
the Reformation, instead of a revolution. The inner life— 
das Gewissen—was liberated by Luther’s deed; but social 
conditions remained as before. Great Germans always 
considered it beneath their dignity to be concerned with 
social problems and necessities. Consequently the Ger- 
mans are politically less educated than any other people 
on earth. Their complete lack of political instinct and 
knowledge is disquieting since it is combined with their 
well known technical efficiency. As a group they are a 
catastrophe. Goethe, in his cool objective manner, stated 
it thus: “The thought of the German people, so admira- 
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ble as individuals, so despicable as a whole, has ofte*’ 
caused me bitter pain. Germany is worthless, but eac!: 
individual German is worth very much, and yet Ger 
mans believe the contrary. .. .” 

“Germany is worthless. ” Tt is distressing to admit 
that the greatest man Germany ever produced had te) 
come to such a cruel conclusion. Must it be the final con 
clusion, the last word? Must matters remain as they are”: 

Involved questions, complicated topics: not very easy 
to cover for an American audience tortured by the sim: 


awe 


ple question: Is there going to be war or not? A 
I do my best to simplify problems which are exceed! 


ingly complex. I try to explain that Germans, as a po” 


litical group, as a nation, are suffering from a most pain: | 


eS 


ful inferiority complex; that their aggressiveness, their: 


arrogance, their imperialistic greed are nothing but dan-* 
gerous symptoms of pathological over-compensation. After | 


the lost war, throughout the fourteen years of the Weimar 


Republic, this lack of self-confidence assumed the char-” 


acter of an acute disease, of a fever. Are people any hap-. 
pier in the Reich today, with their shouting, sham- 
Messiah? They are suffering more than ever before. It ' 


might be true that Germans enjoy suffering. But there § 
are certain limits even for them. The limit is nearly © 


reached. Hitler will surely fall. 


Am I over-optimistic? I have sound and realistic rea- \ 
sons for my hopes. I am convinced that the German peo- ' 
ple will emerge from their present tragic and humiliating { 
experience with a new outlook. A people that has never | 


really understood what freedom means, will appreciate 
the value of liberty, since it had to live without it com-. 


pletely for so many years. Germany, after all, will be ’ 


mature enough to face Democracy, to enjoy it, to love it 
and to defend it. The better Germans, the creative minds, 
will have come to see that culture cannot exist in the 
long run without freedom and social justice. The intel-- 
lectuals—who for centuries stood aloof from the masses— 
finally will take their places as the leaders of the nation. 
Such a Germany will renounce her ambition “to rule the 
world” and will understand her authentic task, which 
is much more honorable and important. The conception 
of the National State, created by the French Revolution 
and exaggerated by the Germans in a threatening way, 
is becoming an anachronism in Europe. A European Fed- 
eration is bound to come. The various German countries 
—not “the Reich”—could become the cultural center of 
the future European Republic. Germany’s real mission 
will be to act as the peaceful mediator between East and 
West. Hitler wants to unite all the German-speaking 
people in one Reich which would be powerful enough 
to dictate her will to the other nations. This ambitious 
plan is basically erroneous and it cannot be successful. 
Europe will not endure German hegemony long. 

“Friends!” I exclaim. “It seems foolish to make any 
prophecies in these uncertain times. Still, I dare to pre- 
dict: the Third Reich will not last. Its own ‘dynamic’ 
principle makes its fall inevitable. The better Germans— 
who are forced to be silent now—are waiting for the day 
of liberation, which is going to come.’ 

Part of my audience seem impressed; the others remain 
skeptical. And the discussion begins. 


UsvuaLLy THERE ARE TWO GROUPS OF PEOPLE IN AN AUDI- 
ence—one of them being definitely the minority. This 
minority is inclined to justify the German people, with- 
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out defending, of course, Nazi horrors. They call the 
Treaty of Versailles responsible for the whole mess in 
Europe, especially for the alarming events in the Reich. 
They try to put me through a sort of cross-examination, 
with the obvious purpose of proving that my judgment of 
Germany is influenced by prejudices and inspired by the 
instinct of revenge. “I have studied in Heidelberg,” one 
of them may say. “I know the Germans. They are good 


people, very clean, and extremely capable. The Treaty 


of Versailles is to blame, not the German character nor 
their ‘inferiority complex,’ as you call it. France is re- 
sponsible. She has pursued a rotten policy. Hitler came 
to power, because . . . ,” and so on. 

I emphasize how pleased I am that the speaker is so 
very fond of the German people, as I happen to be a Ger- 
man myself. Consequently, I also claim some knowledge 
of the German character. I don’t agree with the gentle- 
man. The Treaty of Versailles doesn’t explain the re- 
volting phenomenon of the Nazi Reich—which, most 
unfortunately, has deep roots in the German soul. 

The next speaker, on the contrary, believes that I have 
been much too soft and mild, and that my argument 
was confused since the problem in question is as simple 
as it is horrible. “The Germans are hopeless,” declares this 
second speaker. This time, the speaker is a woman, the 
frank and honest type. “They are altogether bad. There 
are exceptions, of course,” she admits politely. “But such 
people lack influence. During the World War, I didn’t 
quite believe all those atrocity stories about maimed chil- 
dren in Belgium. I am beginning to think most of them 
were true. At that time, too, there was a great deal of 
sentimental talk that we were not really fighting the 
German people, only the Kaiser and his generals. Well, 
finally we got rid of Wilhelm—now sitting around in 
Holland, a half comic, half pathetic figure. But wasn’t 
he a gentleman and almost a pacifist, compared with the 
Fuehrer? It seems to me that the Germans are very fond 
of their tyrants, they want them, they need them. There 
isn’t any ‘other Germany’—it just doesn’t exist, it is an- 
other illusion, that’s all. Why should we bother to lib- 
erate the Germans, since obviously they enjoy being 
slaves? If they should dare to threaten our interests— 
then, of course, we would have to defend ourselves!” 

A smart woman, and pretty eloquent. I think she 
makes a mistake in saying that the Germans are hope- 
less. On many points, however, I agree with her. Of 
course, it is not America’s business—nor the job of any 
other country—to “liberate” Germany. Nobody intends 
to do so, by the way. But if the other countries should 
really defend their own interests, they would help the 
German opposition as well. It is almost impossible for the 
anti-Nazi Germans to work successfully against the hated 
regime as long as the great democracies continue to yield 
to Hitler. The newest turn in the British policy, the sen- 
sational end of “appeasement,” will definitely strengthen 
the opposing forces within the Reich. The first country 
which refuses to become Hitler’s victim, which is ready 
to defend its life and independence, will liberate and save 
Germany. The German opposition and all the countries 
threatened by Hitler are natural allies. 

It certainly is a delicate job: to assure people that their 
abhorrence of Nazidom is justified, and sound, and help- 
ful; and, on the other hand, to warn them not to permit 
their anti-Nazi feelings to turn into purely anti-German 
tendencies. Perhaps it would be more convenient for the 
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civilized world if that tragic and highly gifted people 
did not exist. Mankind would be somewhat poorer with- 
out them. Some of them are wicked, or brutal, or stupid, 
or very stubborn; many are ignorant; some of them may 
be eccentric, ambitious or morbid; the majority are in- 
dustrious decent folks, as everywhere else. 

The Germans did not invent fascism which is inter- 
national and therefore an international danger. It is not 
only German fascism we have to fight—although Na- 
tional Socialism is the most revolting variation of a 
hideous pattern. 

It is not Germany which has to be destroyed; it is 
fascism. Attacking nazism actually means fighting Ger- 
mans, as most of them apparently are Nazis for the time 
being. But even the strongest anti-Nazi feelings are per- 
fectly compatible with an absolute faith in “the other 
Germany.” The simple and striking fact is that there 
would not be any hope for the future of Europe if one 
could not have hope for Germany’s future. 

“After Hitler—what?” This question is alarming peo- 
ple all over the world. Doctor Goebbels, of course, in his 
well known cunning manner, has an impressive answer: 
“After Hitler—chaos!” he declares, and strangely enough, 
many people seem to take it seriously. 

After Hitler—chaos! But why? 

The one thing Germans are profoundly fond of is 
order. The regime they must endure for the time being 
has nothing to do with real order. It is a sort of over- 
organized anarchy—a quite original but very revolting 
phenomenon. The Third Reich is chaos: a threatened 
world begins to realize it, and the tortured Germans have 
been aware of it for quite a while. 

The Fourth Reich, on the other hand, will have to 
combine freedom and order. It will be the authoritative 
democracy. 


I asK MYSELF IF I AM HOMESICK? I AM NOT, AND NEVER 
have been in all these years of exile. I am not in love 
with Germany, certainly not. I do not need it. To tell 
the whole truth: I am not even so very fond of it. I have 
no illusions, as far as my compatriots are concerned. But 
I feel very simply that there is no need for the Germans 
to go on forever upsetting the world with their Wille 
zur Macht and their bad manners. Hitler may be the 
last horrid manifestation and personification of their 
worst trends and instincts. 

I am “at home” once more: in a Pullman car. There 
is the Negro porter again, and the train thundering on, 
and I keep looking through the window, and there is the 
great country. I have strange thoughts, moving thoughts, 
grand feelings—they overwhelm me, I cannot resist them. 

This great country, I feel, and our new Germany, the 
Germany of the future, are going to understand each 
other; they will be friends, I am sure, they will like each 
other, and they will collaborate. What fun and joy it will 
be to show the beauties of the German Republic to our 
American friends! I am not exactly what one may call 
an ardent patriot; but, I admit, it would make me kind 
of proud to act as host to American friends in a future 
decent Germany. 

My heart is filled with hope and gratitude. The hope 
and wishes are for Germany’s future. And the gratitude 
is for the United States, because it has given me back 
some faith in the possibilities and good future of man- 


kind. 
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New England Editor 


COOK, of the SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 
by ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND 


Eprrors, TRADITIONALLY, ARE HEDGED ABOUT WITH DIVINITY, 
sheltered by secretaries, hidden behind the facade of aloof 
editorial policy. Not Waldo L. Cook, whose more than 
fifty years’ service to The Springfield Republican consti- 
tutes a record that is unique. 

No office boy ever runs to summon to his sanctum the 
candidate for praise or blame. He himself comes brusque- 
ly striding through the city room, beckons sternly. In a 
tiny office—ah, New England high thinking—crammed 
with old newspapers and clippings, he has written his 
masterly editorials on scraps of paper with stubby pencils. 
Anyone has been able to see him any time. The door has 
stood open. The lowliest reporter is privileged to see the 
editor swinging his Indian clubs at midnight. 

Nevertheless Waldo Cook is the unknown editor of 
American journalism. A man of few words and no inti- 
macies, he has made reticence a transcendental virtue, soli- 
tariness his way of life. Thus, where other great journal- 
ists wielded power by: their magnetic and colorful person- 
alities, Waldo Cook has relied on ideas. Reason has been 
the weapon of his fifty years’ war. The ideas he has ex- 
pressed and battled for are important ideas—ideas of lib- 
erty, justice, intelligence, honor. Editor of a small city 
paper, the realm of action he has envisaged has been 
world affairs, not the parish, not the province. 

To understand this life, one must reconstruct its factors. 
They are dual: first, the character of Cook; second, the 
tradition of The Springfield Republican. 

Waldo Cook is New England. His qualities are those 
deified by transcendentalism, that idealistic Emersonian 
rationalism. Reticence, reasonableness, judicial deferment 
of decisions, prudence, thrift, abhorrence of excess 
whether in emotion or financial expenditures, these vir- 
tues combine in him to make a perfect liberal. The very 
perfection of their fusion now makes difficult the task of 
disentangling his fifty years’ journalistic labors from the 
record of the institution into which Cook has woven his 
blood and sinew, not to say gray matter. These qualities 
are revealed in the quietly reasonable tone of his writing 
and in the juridical balance with which he weighs argu- 
ments. A great legal talent, one feels, was diverted into 
journalism in Waldo Cook. An equal talent for letters is 
displayed in such writing as his letter to Wilson in 1917, 
where the style is as measured and stately as eighteenth 
century English prose. 

But another quality is even more pervasive and com- 
pelling, his love of justice. Cook is not a hot-head, not 
an agitator, not a believer in violent action to correct in- 
justice or to remake society. Yet with the passion of his 
controlled, tightly, armored New England soul, he loves 
justice. This passion is the sublimation of those energies 
which the New England ethos does not permit to be ex- 
pressed in other channels. The same energy made him, 
at ten, the protector of eight cats. Such moral fervor has 
swayed New England from the time of Cotton Mather; 
it reached noble heights in the abolitionists. In Cook, the 
compulsion of this dynamic did not lead—like John 
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Waldo L. Cook 


Brown’s insurrection—to the gallows. It did lead to the | 
noble and commanding eloquence of his participation in _| 


the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

Today, at seventy-four, Waldo Cook shows no waning 
of that remarkable physical energy which has kept him 
at the grindstone for half a century. To be sure, nowadays - 


he goes home at midnight instead of working from 2 | 
p. M, to 2 a. M,, as formerly. Instead of walking the ‘two | 


miles home all the year round, as he used to do, he makes — 
the slight concession of riding in bad weather. 
Hundreds of American journalists who have passed 


through The Republican’s unofficial training school com-— 
pound their memory of a great editor from such frag- — 
ments of personal history. The interior history is locked 
away in the files of all these years. For, besides being a 


New Englander, with a Yankee background of three cen- 
turies, and a New Englander by character, a Puritan in 


the tenacity of his moral fervor, Waldo Cook is a perfect | 


type of the anonymous journalist who has flourished side 
by side with the much publicized Greeleys, Bennetts, 
Bowleses, Pulitzers, Wattersons, and Whites. 


THE PARALLELISM OF HIS IDEAS AND THE IDEAS BY WHICH 
The Republican has steered its course since 1824 made 
suitable the long cooperation of a man and an institution. 
Founded in the upsurge of American life, The Republi- 
can has had a consistent record of liberalism. The first 
issue of The Daily Republican—the paper began as a 
weekly journal—came out against the imperialist annex- 
ation of Texas and the war with Mexico. In 1848 it stood 
for “No Compromise, No More Slave Territory.” A year 
later it was editorializing on the mutual duties of em- 
ployers and laborers. In 1855 Bowles II covered the Phil- 
adelphia convention of the Know-Nothing Party and 
ventilated in the press the activities and objectives of this 
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reactionary movement. In the same year, Horace Greeley 
said that The Springfield Republican was “the best and 
ablest country journal ever published on this continent.” 

Abandoning the Whigs in 1855, The Republican ap- 
pealed for a new party. Although in 1860 popular inter- 
est in issues was languid, a fact reflected in its editorials, 


- during the Civil War the paper took a resolute stand, op- 


posing secession and supporting emancipation. Its pro- 
gressive character is evidenced in the fact that The Re- 
publican printed Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address the morn- 
ing after its delivery and editorially declared that the hon- 
ors of the occasion had gone to Lincoln—nort to the orator, 
Edward Everett. In 1864 it supported Lincoln .for reelec- 
tion. Through the horrors of the Reconstruction period 
and the scandals of the Grant administration, The Re- 
publican followed a liberal and independent course, at- 
tacking corruption in public office and opposing Grant’s 
reelection. 


By 1888, when young Waldo Cook had finished at): 


Tufts College, The Republican was well over a half cen- 
tury old, and moving with progressive nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism. Already it had established itself as a train- 
ing school for bright young men—women did not get 
editorial jobs till men were drafted in the World War, 
and their places had to be filled. Cook worked his first 
week for nothing, his second for $6. Going through the 
mill, including the “huckleberry route” collecting news 
items in the surrounding small towns, he began con- 
tributing notes and paragraphs to the editorial page as 
early as 1892. In 1896 at the age of thirty-one—he was 
born in 1865, and the middle initial stands for “Lincoln” 
—he had become a full-fledged editorial writer. In his early 
editorials, he specialized on foreign affairs, particularly 
during the war with Spain on the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines. On that issue The Republican took a strong anti- 
imperialist position. 

During the years of transition to the twentieth century, 
when liberalism was to face its crucial trial, The Repub- 
lican continued to support progressive policies. The anti- 
imperialist position was maintained during the Boer War, 
when The Republican editorially criticized British im- 
perialism. In 1912 the paper supported Wilson for elec- 
tion and continued to support him throughout his two 
administrations, though pleading for “neutrality” up to 
1917. 

Meanwhile Samuel Bowles HI had died in 1915; and 
his nephew, Richard Hooker, had succeeded him as pub- 
lisher and editor, with Solomon Bulkeley Griffin continu- 
ing as managing editor till 1919. Waldo L. Cook, who had 
become chief editorial writer in 1911 and had been the 
strongest contributor to the editorial page, continued to 
shape it. Mr. Cook became editor of The Republican in 
1922 when Mr. Hooker resigned because of ill-health. 


ALTHOUGH THE WAR HAD LEFT THE “TIRED LIBERAL” IN ITS 
wake, The Republican carried on its tradition. Support of 
Cox in 1920 on the League of Nations issue, appeals for 
the recognition of the Soviet Union, refusal to support 
Davis in 1924, exposés of the Harding oil scandals and the 
public utilities bribery of press and college—these steps 
led up to what may be considered the peak of Waldo 
Cook’s creative action in the realm of justice and moral 
passion, his unflinching demand that justice be given 
Sacco and Vanzetti. It is not just to make this statement, 
however, without adding that the decade since has seen 
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no falling away of his convinced and stubborn adherence 
to liberal ideas. 

Before we speak of that tragic but noble cause, we 
should. look for a moment at the record. The impact of 
Cook’s ideas has not been a slight one, although as a per- 
son he has remained unadvertised and unsung. One of 
his editorials received international attention. 

This happened in February 1916. An A.P. dispatch from 
Berlin tells the story: 


President Wilson’s Kansas speech made little impression 
here. A deeper one was effected by an editorial in The 
Springfield Republican tending to show how a continuance 
of the controversy [concerning the sinking of the Lusitania | 
would be in Great Britain’s interest. The rejoinder of Count 
von Reventlow and kindred spirits are the best testimony of 
the effect produced. 


When pressure of world politics forced the Wilson ad- 
ministration to execute a violent about-face, The Republi- 
can analyzed the new foreign policy sympathetically. So 
much so indeed that after delivering his war message, 
Wilson is on record as saying: “There is a fine chap in 
Springfield, Mass., editor of a great paper there, who un- 
derstood my position from the beginning, and who has 
sympathized with me throughout this whole business. . . . 
I want to read you a letter I received from this fine man.” 
The letter is as follows: 

Springfield, Mass. 
March 28, 1917 
My pear Mr. Present: : 

In acknowledging your very kind and appreciative note of 
March 22, I must say at once that the note has given me the 
greatest possible pleasure. I prize this word from you all the 
more because after the political experiences and conflicts of 
the past few years, I am conscious of a very real yet peculiar 
feeling of having summered and wintered with you, in spite 
of the immeasurable and rather awful distance that separates 
our respective places in the life and work of our time. Your 
note, for the moment, suddenly annihilates the distance and 
brings to me what I recognize as a very human touch. 

There is summering and wintering to come, with more 
wintering perhaps than we shall enjoy; even so, I shall hope 
to be of timely service, as opportunity favors me. 

I have the honor to be your admirer and friend, 


Most sincerely, 
[Signed] Watrpo L. Cook 


Summering and wintering together there continued to 
be, “with more wintering perhaps than we shall enjoy.” 
The community in which The Republican was published, 
Western Massachusetts stronghold of Republican senti- 
ment, had no wish to summer and winter with Wilson. 
The Republican (an organ of the Jeffersonian Party when 
founded in 1824, but a liberal independent newspaper con- 
tinuously from the Civil War) had supported Wilson for 
election in 1912 and for reelection in 1916—as it had sup- 
ported Grover Cleveland in the 1880s—at some cost. An 
Oxford, richly endowed, or a liberal spokesman like the 
Manchester Guardian can struggle for lost causes and sur- 
vive. The Springfield Republican, fighting for this nation’s 
causes—we shall not call them “lost,” for many of the 
battles have been won—has willingly paid the price. 

Another instance of the extraordinary influence exerted 
by a small provincial newspaper—an influence dispropor- 
tionate to its quantitative power, and perhaps only to be 
explained on the basis that ideas are as mensurable as cir- 
culation figures—has to do with Coolidge. On August 3, 
1927, the New York Times printed the famous “I do not 
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choose to run” statement. Tucked away on page 2 was a 
significant paragraph: 

The editorials of leading newspapers which have given 
him loyal support and lately have not been so friendly, it is 
believed by observers, also were a factor in the President’s 
desire to take himself out of the campaign next year. Copies 
of The Springfield Republican came here last week with an 
editorial entitled “A Sullenly Accepted Administration,” 
pointing out how, in its opinion, President Coolidge would 
be received if he were reelected. This was said to have some 
influence with the President. 


Watpo Cook was ACCUSED IN THE GOVERNOR’S SUITE AT THE 
State House of receiving $20,000 for writing his editorial 
“‘We Submit’—and Protest,” which brought the hideous 
inequities of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial before the commu- 
nity. To understand the motivating energy of his fearless 
and sustained part in this historic case, we must remem- 
ber the tradition from which he derives—a dual tradi- 
tion of ethical idealism and confirmed political liberalism. 
Taut and thrifty that tradition, cautious, restrained, dis- 
ciplined. 

“Sacco and Vanzetti will be put to death some time 
next Wednesday;” he wrote, adding with characteristic 
love of law and order, “it is necessary to submit to the 
authority of the Commonwealth which may legally put 
these men to death.” Yet reason has higher criteria: “Pub- 
lic policy now figures in this case. The issue from this 
point of view may transcend the bare question of the 
guilt of the accused. The wisdom of executing the death 
sentence . . . may be challenged.” Moreover in view of 
the great discrepancies and uncertainties of the evidence, 
“St is a duty imposed by conscience to register a law-abid- 
ing, moral protest against putting Sacco and Vanzetti to 
death.” 

Three days later The Republican made its “Final Ap- 
peal to Governor Fuller,” urging commutation of the 
death sentence to life imprisonment. This editorial re- 
veals that splendor of style based on noble thought and 
reasoned statement. Having due regard for the majesty 
of the law and the dignity of our institutions, but above 
all desiring justice, Cook wrote: 


Your Excetiency: You have wisely had published the full 
text of the report made to you on the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
Inasmuch as this must be a final appeal to you to prevent the 
execution of the prisoners Wednesday night, we will assume 
nothing that cannot be corroborated in the advisory report 
itself. 

Our appeal is for commutation. . . . We respectfully call 
Your Excellency’s attention to the fact that your advisory com- 
mittee’s report is not necessarily hostile to commutation... . 

May not Your Excellency perceive that, in the opinion of 
your advisory committee, the conduct of the judge outside 
the courtroom, while the trial was proceeding, must be tested 
by official, not private, standards? And that the judge’s breach 
of “official decorum” was “grave”? And that, if it was 
“grave, it must taint irretrievably the record of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case for all time? 

One must sympathize with Your Excellency profoundly. 
You are in a position of solemn, even cruel, responsibility. 
Yet your course might well be guided toward mercy by one 
fact alone. That “a grave breach of official decorum” charged 
against the presiding judge by the governor’s advisory com- 
mittee, has now made the execution of the death sentence 
too drastic a penalty. This Commonwealth’s record should 
be without a single blemish, without a self-inflicted scar. 


These arguments are addressed to reason and to public 
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policy. The tone of dignified: pleading is in the great tra) 
dition of argumentation. Two men’s lives are at stak 
But reason is the best weapon to fight their_battle—reaj 
son, that ultimate recourse of the liberal. | 
Reason did not win. Sacco and Vanzetti were executed) 
But their ghosts walk at midnight, a somber challenge 
No doubt Waldo Cook, born and bred in the shadow oj 
freedom, did not wholly trust the strength of righteous) | 
ness, even though he was vowed to this single strategy by 
all the compulsions of his life and being. Not then con), 
vinced absolutely of the defendants’ innocence, neithel| 
of their guilt, he knew (as the editorial points out) thai 
the electric chair does not close the record. Two years) 
later, he wrote in The Nation: | 


The desire to forget Sacco and Vanzetti, after their execu: | 
tion two years ago this month, gripped Massachusetts. The 
men were dead. Nothing that could be spoken or written or | 
done would make them live again, even if, as a minority 
believed, they had been victims of an appalling misadventure 
of the courts. 

But events have not permitted us to forget. 


What those events were he analyzed further in an) 
article, “A Celebrated Trial,” in the Survey Graphic for | 
August 1929. Here again is shown the hardheaded, skep- 
tical logic which is one of his greatest assets as a critic of | 
history. In succinct, tabular form he presented the main) 
facts uncovered by two years’ research. New England pru-|_ 
dence is explicit when he ends, after a closely reasoned, 
sequence of argument, with the laconic paragraph: ! 


If they saw Sacco on April 15, 1920, at Boni’s restaurant, 
then Sacco was innocent. If Sacco was innocent, so was Van-| 
Zetti. 


No excess here, no exuberance of anger and indignation, | 
only the mind tightly reined to serve justice. | 

Support of Roosevelt and the New Deal has stirred up | 
no outward virulence comparable to that aroused by sup-| 
port of Wilson and of Sacco and Vanzetti. Nevertheless | 
liberal and progressive ideas can easily be labeled “red” 
by their enemies. And truly, unpopular causes have made | 
The Republican unpopular in conservative circles, yet | 
have won and kept friends in progressive quarters. But | 
its circulation does not keep pace with its progressive 
ideas. The trend is a national one, that toward consolida- © 
tion and monopoly: 1938 saw 30 fewer newspapers in the " 
field than 1937. If one so chooses, one may say that this | 
is the crisis of the liberal—that channels of free speech | 
and free press disappear as the cleavage of ideas grows — 
more acute. 

As for Cook, he has moved with the times. He sup- 
ports work relief, social security, industrial unionism, a 
more tightly integrated nationalism under a liberal inter- © 
pretation of the Constitution. His liberalism, at least, has 
the flexibility to adapt itself to new necessities. 

One would not say of Cook, what his fellow New 
Englander, Emily Dickinson, wrote of herself, “My life © 
closed twice before its close.” Nevertheless his two great- | 
est causes—Wilson and the Sacco-Vanzetti case—were bit- 
ter disillusionments. He would not admit this, nor con- — 
cede that the tide in men’s affairs had led him to defeat. 
Indeed, this may be too romantic. A more realistic inter- 
pretation may be that ideas and forces interact in human 
society and that defeat is preparation for victory to come; 
that no man’s life is separate and isolated but that all 
honest and sincere endeavor is built into the social whole. 
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Combined flag, made by a Moro, flown by Bishop Brent’s “Peril,” when Mrs. Spencer met the outlaws 


Blue Wings Over Sulu 


by FONROSE WAINWRIGHT 


The adventure of an American gentlewoman who negotiated with rebel 


outlaws that would meet neither generals nor governors. Friend to Bishop 


Brent of the Philippines, friend for a quarter century to the Moros, a second 


instalment will tell how Mrs. Lorillard Spencer put to work on the side of 


a crater in the Sulu Archipelago her faith, “Be happy and you'll be good.” 


ONE DAY EARLY LAST JANUARY A WOMAN SAT BY A BIG 
window, looking past frosted lawns and white gardens 
to sea water sparkling in the winter sunshine. Beside 
her, on the cushion of the deep window seat, lay a 
morning paper which she had been reading in the hope 
that its headlines would bring encouragement to an 
anxious world; a hope justified by the miracle of a new 
year rather than by the events with which the old year 
had come to a close. 

She had laid down the paper with a sigh and as she 
did so she noticed a small box on the stand by her chair, 
which caught and reflected the sunlight. It had stood 
in the same place so long that it had assumed the com- 
plete invisibility which only daily familiarity can give. 
As she picked it up she thought of the first time she 
had seen it, more than twenty-five years before, when 
it cut short her trip around the world. Manila had been 
one of the ship’s ports of call and while there she had 
been invited to luncheon by Charles Brent, bishop of 
the Philippines. 

Caroline Spencer remembered very little about either 
the house or the room in which they sat, except that 
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both were delightfully cool after the heat of the streets 
and that the floors were of dark wood and highly pol- 
ished. Her attention had been attracted by a little box 
on a low table close to the bishop’s chair. It was of 
heavy brass, obviously oriental in workmanship and 
beautiful both in proportion and in the simplicity of the 
design inlaid in some darker metal. Bishop Brent had 
told her that it had been given to him only a few days 
before while he was visiting General Pershing in the 
Southern Islands, and that it was a betel nut box made 
by the Moros of Sulu. 

As she replaced the box on the stand where it had 
lain for so many years, something inside it made a slight 
metallic sound. Lifting the cover she saw a little breast- 
pin of blue enamel made in the shape of a bird; a very 
ordinary bit of western manufacture, contrasting oddly 
with the box. She took it out and held it in the palm 
of her hand and as she did so she no longer saw the 
cold waves of Narragansett Bay through the panes of 
her window. The years between had slipped away. An- 
other body of water lay sparkling in a tropic sun which 
shone on gaily patterned sails and glistened on the 
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Eos a cool’ quiet Neaipot Rote jooking out over ‘laws and gardens on  Nepraganeett hae 


sinewy brown bodies of boatmen. It was 1914 again and 
she was entering the little harbor of Jolo on her amazing 
adventure. 


THAT YEAR, WHICH WAS TO HARRY THE WORLD, FOUND COM- 
parative peace and quiet on the Island of Jolo, one of 
the three hundred small islands of the Sulu Archipelago 
which stretch in a curved line south of the Philippines, 
separating the Sulu from the Celebes Sea. Its warlike 
inhabitants, who had withstood the Spanish Conquista- 
dores through the centuries, had been beaten in every 
engagement with the Americans. The cruel battle of the 
Bagsak Crater was a thing of the past. American rifles 
and mountain guns had wiped out that Moro strong- 
hold along with many smaller cottas. Hundreds of 
Moros had removed to Borneo and other outlying 
islands and the organized resistance of those who stayed 
was completely broken. Their fierce spirit, however, re- 
mained unchanged. For uncounted generations these 
descendants of Malay forebears had fished the bays and 
rivers of Sulu, fought and bled in its battles. Now they 
went about their daily tasks with angry fortitude, hating 
every American and swearing vengeance on every 
Christian. 

American army officers had, it is true, pleaded with 
them before they turned their 
powerful guns on Bud Bagsak. 
It was also true that the Amer- 
ican governor had _ promised 
that there should be no inter- 
‘ ference with Moro religion, but 
they had been told by their 
Imams (religious leaders) that 
all American promises were 
empty of meaning. There were 
few Moros who would not glad- 
ly use any means they could 
find to rid their homeland of 
such intruders. Meanwhile de- 
spair hung heavy over the 
island. Its mountains, formerly 
cultivated to their summits, were 
given over to coogan grass; dis- 
trust and hate were in every 
heart. 
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—to stifling rooms above a pearl market in Jolo, a walled town in the Sulu Archipelago 


AMERICANS DID NOT GO BEYON), 
the heavily guarded gate an9) 
patrolled walls of the little tow. 
of Jolo unless accompanied by, 
soldiers carrying loaded rifle 
with fixed bayonets. No Mor«| 
without a pass signed by thy 
Governor was allowed inside) 
Even these precautions did na 
prevent occasional Amoks ané; 
Juramentadoes (religious fanaty 
ics) from appearing in unex, 
pected quarters to slash the un 
wary to death. 4 
It was during this time of 
strain that the families of Amery 
ican officers, cooped inside the. 
smallest walled town in the: 
world, came upon an announce: 
ment in a New York newspa’ 
per that a “society woman of New York and Newport’ 
was on her way to Jolo to “try the Golden Rule on the: 
Moros where machine guns had failed to ‘tame’ them.” 
She was to be accompanied by a deaconess of the Episcaa| d 
pal Church. Amusing as it sounded, to the Americans of 
Jolo it had rather sobering aspects. What if word were to,| 
get abroad among the Moros that Christianity was about)! 
to be forced on them by American missionaries? Not; 
only would these misguided women be short-lived, but } 
they might inflame the Mohammedans and stir up serious : ' 
trouble. J 
Someone reported that Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, for that | 
was the name of the woman who seemed to be heading } 
this ill-advised expedition, wore a bluebird breastpin. “A || 
bluebird for happiness” was more amusing and less seri- / 
ous than the Golden Rule. People laughed and disposed. | 
of the rumor as something far more entertaining than ) 
important. 


rae 


Ir WAS RAINING HARD AS THE SMALL GERMAN STEAMER, 
“Sandakan,” bound from Singapore to Zamboanga, neared _ 
the port of Jolo. Passengers gathered on deck, hoping to }| 
see the lovely little harbor, peered into sheets of water. 
As suddenly as it had come the rain ceased; a brilliant 
sun broke over dark green hills and volcanic coned 
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| fishermen, Mrs. Spencer, stand- 
ing on the deck of the “Sanda- 


mountains and on the bright colored sails of vintas slip- 
ping through the water. On the right lay the native city 
of Tulay with its mosque and pink palace, its inhabitants 
gathered from every port in the Orient and its Chinese 
pier stretching far out into the harbor. On the left lay 
the fishing village of Bus-Bus, with houses of nipa-palm 
standing on piles and connected by wooden walks. Over 


all loomed Mount Tumantangis, Mountain of Tears. 


Looking at the strong bronze 


kan,” thought of the time many 
hundred years before, when sea- 
faring Malays first beached their 
canoes on these irregular coral 
shores. She turned to the land 
beyond, so new and fresh to her 
eyes, so old and scarred by his- 
tory. This was Jolo, “Home of 
the Irreconcilables.” Off to the 
right someone had pointed out 
Bud Dajo, where so many had 
been killed in 1906 that the sides 
of the mountain were said to 
have dripped blood. 

The “Sandakan” drew along- 
side the Army pier; there were 
welcomes and there was lug- 
gage to be accounted for. With 
her companion, Deaconess Vir- 
ginia Young, and Bishop Brent, 
who had joined the ship at a 
previous port, Caroline Spencer 
landed in the country of the 
Moros. The sun was shining 
jaggedly on the broken glass topping the old Spanish 
wall, and great coco-palms cast fantastic shadows into the 
sea as they passed through the gate between armed 
sentries. 

Bells in the towers of the moss-covered Spanish cathed- 
ral chimed an hour. Everywhere the air was sweet with 
the perfume of alang-alang and cooled by the shade of 
tall trees. They crossed a little park and stopped for a 
moment by a fountain of carved stone, which stood under 
an acacia catching its blossoms as they fell. It was a very 
different Jolo from the Americanized, Filipinized, mod- 
ernized Jolo of today. The four blocks of the little town 
(there were only four) were given over to the Americans; 
there were quarters for the officers, barracks for the sol- 
diers, an Army-Navy club and a building housing the 
government of Sulu. There was also a primitive moving 
picture theater, a store known as “Chino Charlie’s” and 
several other small shops and pearl exchanges. As every 
house adequate for occidental occupancy was taken by the 
families of American officers, the top floor of the Nippon 


Bazaar, a Japanese pearl market, was Mrs. Spencer’s first 


home in Sulu. This was a wooden building with stairs 
running up the outside to a gallery shaded by bougain- 
villea, and its roof was of corrugated iron. 


ON HER FIRST NIGHT IN JOLO, CAROLINE SPENCER FOUND 


it difficult to sleep. There was no ceiling and a tropical 
sun had beaten on the iron roof without mercy all 


through the day. She drew a chair to the window, hop- 
ing to catch the comfort of some night breeze, and let- 
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ting the memories of the last year pass before her one 
by one, as one recalls sheep to woo drowsiness. 

She remembered her first conversation with Bishop 
Brent in Manila—his great sadness over the bloodshed 
and hatred prevailing in the Southern Islands, his earnest- 
ly expressed hope that school and hospital should one day 
take the place of fortification and ambuscade, that educa- 
tion and understanding might supplant distrust and war- 


Mrs. Spencer among new friends. On her right is the wife of the first Moro governor 


fare. She could see again the expression on his strong 
grave face as he said, “No hand has ever been held out 
to the Moros in friendship—only a sword.” 

She could never remember whether it was she or Miss 
Young or both who had spontaneously offered to help 
hold out such a hand of friendship; but she remembered 
that the Bishop had become very thoughtful; and then, 
probably thinking of “help” in terms of money raised in 
the United States, had said after a long pause, “You 
might try.” 

That conversation, which chance or destiny turned on 
a little brass box, had changed not only her immediate 
plans but the course of her life. She returned at once to 
the United States to be an advocate for a people who 
had never heard of her existence and of whom, only a 
short time before, she had known nothing. Meanwhile, 
at the suggestion of Bishop Brent, Deaconess Young had 
gone down to the Southern Islands to make a study of 
the situation. 

Back in the United States, Caroline Spencer sometimes 
felt that the Sulu Archipelago was but a tiny group of 
specks upon a paper map, and the thought that she her- 
self was going there could be nothing more than a fan- 
tastic dream. Especially did it seem so when she sat in 
the library of her Newport house, a room with wide win- 
dows looking across smooth green lawns to gardens 
stretching toward the blue water of Narragansett Bay. 
This room—at the far pole to her Jolo attic, with its 
stifling heat—had always seemed to her to be filled with 
light. Whenever she thought of it she saw sunlight— 
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The native vinta, with gaily patterned sail, rides sparkling waters 


on bowls of garden flowers, on the faces of friends gath- 
ered about the tea-table and on the shining silver ser- 
vice; or she saw firelight on the crimson damask walls, 
the colored bindings of books in deep gothic cases and 
on dear and familiar faces. She loved the faint odor, no 
matter what the season, an odor of gardens—or was it 
sandalwood ?—which seemed a part of the library’s peace 
and beauty. 

This room seemed to her to be reality, and there were 
times when, if it were not for the presence of that box 
given her by the Bishop of the Philippines, she would 
have felt that the Moros of Sulu were the creatures of 
some travel tale, read many years ago, by an author long 
since dead. But her moments of doubt were, on the 
whole, singularly few. 

Perhaps if she had been going out 
to the Moros as a missionary it would 
have been easier to make others un- 
derstand. There was at least a certain 
precedent in carrying the Gospel to 
faraway heathen. But she was not go- 
ing as a missionary in any accepted 
sense, for it had been understood 
from the beginning that there was to 
be no interference with the Moham- 
medan religion of the people. Plans 
were of necessity vague, but included 
a school, a dispensary and, even more 
important, an attitude of mind and 
relationship. Yet it had been difficult 
to make people see what to her was 
so obvious, that if Christianity was 
not to be taught it was, therefore, all 
the more important that it should be 
lived in the presence of these United 
States’ “children by adoption.” 

Her family and friends had been 
aghast when they discovered her in- 
tention, for past experience had taught 
them that the possibility of making 
her give up doing anything which to 
her seemed important and right, was 
very small. They were quite willing 
to admit that, as the United States 


— 
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Young warrior with spear and barong 


had taken a protectorate over the Moros, P| 
thing ought to be done for them. They were) 
even willing to go farther and agree that, | 
though the Army had accomplished much that 
was fine and constructive, it might be easier for | 
those who had not recently been forced to shoot” 
thousands of Moros—and unfortunately many of | 
their women and children as well—to bring about | 
friendship and understanding. But it was beyond 
their comprehension why Caroline Spencer’ 
should feel called upon to go out herself to a- 
remote and practically unknown island, and to_ 
hold out a hand of friendship to a lot of savages 
who would doubtless ask nothing better than to 
cut off such a gentle and trusting hand. To them 
she was the gracious hostess they had so- often 
seen, who wore charming clothes and a diamond 
arrow piercing the knot of her fair hair. The 
memories of others went back to a ball given in 
her honor, when it was said of her that she had © 
received “more bouquets than any debutante in- 
troduced to New York society—because of her loveliness.” 
Even more discouraging than the objections of her 
friends had been Miss Young’s eye-witness report that — 
the situation in Sulu seemed “impossible and the whole 
undertaking impracticable. Sitting by the window that 
first night in Sulu, Caroline Spencer wondered, as she 
had wondered many times before, what it was that had © 
made her go on in spite of obstacles and discouragement ~ 
and how she could possibly have been able to convince ~ 
so many generous hearted people that what she had / 
undertaken deserved moral and financial backing. Then 
she smiled at the remembrance of a very direct friend ‘ 
who had asked her what she thought she could accom- 
plish. “I can see,” the friend had said, “what the nurse 
and the deaconess will do, but, Carrie, what on earth do | 
you think you can do for Moros? | 
Hand them out Maillard’s chocolates | 
in lovely boxes to make them happy?” 
“That would be an excellent idea,” ’| 
she had laughingly replied, “if it ( 
would be the means of making them “ 
happy, for,” she had continued more * 
seriously, “what they need above all 
else is to be happy.” And she went 
on to explain that “Be good and you'll 
be happy,” had always seemed to her 
one of the dullest sayings imaginable, 
while its reverse, “Be happy and } 
you'll be good,” had far more truth / 
in it and worked far more effectively. | 
Some time before that conversation © 
the bluebird had flown across her 
path. She had gone to see Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s play by that name and — 
had adopted his winged symbol of © 
happiness for her own. 
When someone, thinking in terms 
of supplies and equipment, had asked 
what she was taking out with her on 
that first journey to Sulu she had un-— 
hesitatingly replied, “Bluebirds, hun- | 
dreds and hundreds of them!” and 
seeing the amazement on her ques- 
tioner’s face she had hastened to add, 
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On the way, unarmed, to meet Salihudin and his outlaws. No such hand had before been held out to the Moros in friendship 


“blue enamel ones.” It was her hope, she said, that these 
little bluebirds which she would give to the children, 
would help explain to them at least, and possibly through 
them to their elders, that she and her friends had come 
to the country of the Moros to do what they could to 
make the people happy. Perhaps in that way she could 
make them understand that the government of the 
United States was also their friend and wanted happiness 
for the people of Sulu. “It may sound both sentimental 
and impractical but a people who speak of the rainbow 
as the ‘Flag of the Angels’ are not lacking in imagery. 
They will find it easier to accept a bluebird than a bullet 
as a symbol of happiness.”* 


THE SHEEP OF MEMORY ARE WAYWARD SHEEP AND THEY 


led Caroline Spencer that first night farther and farther ~ 


from sleep, until they finally brought her back to that 
upper room, in a strange land among strange people. The 
heat had become unbearable. She went out on the gallery 
where a breeze was stitring the bougainvillea. Leaning 
against one of the posts she peered into the darkness as 
though she would see the people living beyond the ancient 
Spanish walls, in Tulay and Bus-Bus and back among the 
hills—the Moro people. Was she to find among them 
the work for which she had prayed all her life? 


* Tt was like Mrs. Spencer to think first of the bluebirds when asked 
what she was taking out with her; but it was also like her to plan and 
equip her adventure carefully and thoroughly. An American army officer 
Stationed in Jolo at the time of her arrival wrote that ‘‘a visit to her 
quarters showed instantly that she must have had a vivid picture of 
what she was coming to, for in her house she had provided for every 
possible emergency and a few luxuries. Her ability to equip, organize 
and carry out a mission was most pronounced to all who learned to 
_ know her.’”? She gives much credit to the indefatigable energy of her 
companion, Miss Young, who was forced by illness to return to the 
United States two months after they reached Jolo. Fortunately, in the 
interval Miss Katharine Buffam of Providence had arrived. She had 
volunteered to join Mrs. Spencer and Miss Young in their pioneering. 
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Suddenly fear seized her heart. Beyond those walls in 
the little villages, back in the hills and deep in the moun- 
tains were enemies. She was surrounded by hate. And 
she had come from far across the world to these people 
who met and gave death gladly, come under the aegis 
of a bluebird, a little blue enamel pin, symbol of happi- 
ness. She smiled at herself but her heart beat fast. 

The moon came up and shone through the vines, trac- 
ing shadows on the gallery floor. Its light touched the 
white blossoms of an acacia tree and lay in patches on 
the quiet street. She found the words of an old hymn on 
her lips before they formed a meaning in her mind: 


Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The Everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


THERE WERE MANY DIFFICULTIES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS IN 
the days that followed. Heat, dust and dirt were every- 
where. The odors which most pervaded the streets and 
floated in the windows were not those of the alang-alang. 
Furthermore, Mrs. Spencer could not but be aware that 
she was greeted with disapproval on every hand. Never- 
theless she was not without callers. 

Up the stairs and to the gallery, Moro children came 
padding on bare brown feet day after day to peer with 
curiosity at the fair-skinned mistress of the house and to 
admire the bluebird she always wore. They called her 
house “The Clean House” and came to it in little herds 
at all hours, refusing to leave until Mrs. Spencer shame- 
lessly bribed them with lumps of sugar. They were the 
despair of Tom, the Filipino house-boy, who had been 
given instructions to act according to neither his previous 
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In the center is Hadji Fatima, who made one flag of two for the Moros’ American friend 
to show “our peoples are one.” Thrice a pilgrim to Mecca, she held the title of ‘‘General” 


training nor his inclinations but to treat all visitors with 
courtesy. 

“But Mahm,” he would protest, patient discourage- 
ment in his polite voice, “but Mahm, the Moro ladies 
will not permit me to proceed with my occupations.” 

“The Moro ladies,” ranging from two to seven years, 
standing bright-eyed and entertained, would smile in- 
gratiatingly and confidently at the beautiful, gentle lady, 
who for some unaccountable reason seemed to be on their 
side in the affair and who gave them little birds of blue, 
which they could pin on their clothes and keep forever. 

The ladies of the Army accepted Mrs. Spencer with 
far less enthusiasm than “the Moro ladies,” and not with- 
out reason. Some of their worst fears were being justified. 
Rumors had begun to fly inside the walls of Jolo. It was 
reported that letters had been received from followers of 
the Prophet in San Francisco, asking that every obstacle 
be put in Mrs. Spencer’s way, and that meetings to this 
end were being held in the Mohammedan club in Tulay. 
It was also reported that Juramentadoes, some of them 
women, were lying in wait for the American woman 
who had come to their island to lead them away from 
Allah. Servants heard these rumors and reported them to 
their masters who, in turn, reported 
them to Mrs. Spencer. She herself 
paid little attention to them, although 
she had grave misgivings at mo- 
ments as to her ability to master so 
difficult a situation. But the Army 
Secret Service was notified and the 
guard tightened. An American liv- 
ing in Jolo wrote afterward: 

No one will ever know how close 
Mrs. Spencer came at times to being 
cut to pieces with a barong or dragged 
into the hills to be tortured in order 
that Allah be appeased. 

While these things were afoot a 
counter-force was at work. Bishop 
Brent called on Hadji Butu, the 
Sultan’s Prime Minister, to explain 
what he and Mrs. Spencer hoped to 
accomplish. The Hadji listened care- 
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fully and silently and, when the 
Bishop had finished speaking, 
said gravely, “I like the way you 
talk; it is like Abdul Bar who 
brought my people to the 
Prophet six centuries ago.” 
From that conversation on, the 
Hadji became an ally and con- 
tinued to remain one over the 
years. 

It was through him that the 
Bishop and Mrs. Spencer were 
able to convince the Sultan that 
they had no thought of attempt- 
ing to gain converts but were 
only interested in doing what 
they could to make life happier 
for his people. 


WHEN, IN MID-FEBRUARY, Mrs. 
Spencer went outside the guard- 
ed gates of Jolo for the first 
time, she went in an army wagon. Two soldiers with 
guns sat in front, while Major Charles Lynch of the Army 
Medical Corp, also heavily armed, sat in the back with 
Miss Young, the Bishop and herself. A few days later 
the three of them went on foot through the gate to see 
the spot selected by the Bishop for a dispensary. This time 
they went without guards; nothing disagreeable hap- 
pened and thereafter, disregarding warnings and rumors, 
Mrs. Spencer walked alone through the streets of the 
native city. 

A house had been rented in Tulay which was to be 
used for both school and dispensary. As an outpost to 
the latter a medical booth was set up in the native mar- 
ket. Here Leslie Thompson, a former soldier, presided 
over an oil-cloth covered table on which had been ar- 
ranged various ointments and remedies for simple and 
more obvious ills common to tropical flesh. Native dis- 
trust of Americans was so great at that time that it was 
generally believed among the latter that no Moro would 
think of patronizing either school or dispensary. Every 
move or suggestion met with disparagement; and yet by 
mid-March, Mrs. Spencer could begin a letter to her son 
in capitals: 


A vaccination expedition to a remote village under the chaperonage of the U.S. Army 
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SUCCESS AND HALLELUJAH! And make them 
very loud and strong. . . . If we had reached our present 
footing after six months of hard work I would consider it 
wonderful. As it is it is almost miraculous. At first things 
looked pretty dark. . . . It was supposed that we had come 
to proselytize and the feeling against us was tremendously 
strong, but a month has transformed everything. We are on 
the friendliest terms with the important Moros in Tulay. 


One hundred and nine patients were treated in the dis- 
pensary during the first week. We only treat Moros, chiefly 
those who come to market from the hills, but many Tulay 
people come to consult Mr. Thompson and the nurse. [Mrs. 
Tryon, sent by the Episcopal Board of Missions.] Among 
others, the Sultan asked Mrs. Tryon to call and prescribe 
for his daughter. Yesterday Miss Buffam and Virginia [Miss 
Young] had 29 people in the big schoolroom on the second 
floor over the dispensary. 


Later she wrote: 


I really know what manual work is, for the first time in 
my life. It is splendid discipline, but I am not sure I am 


equal to it. However, nothing matters, nothing! for we have’ 


been of use, and really blazed a trail! 


THE BLAZED TRAIL LED FURTHER THAN SHE DREAMED. IT 
passed through the glass-topped, patrolled wall of Jolo, 
along the unpaved streets of native Tulay, from market 
to dispensary and from schoolroom to Moro home. It 
led on again to remote villages and nearby islands, where 
Mrs. Spencer and Miss Buffam accompanied Major 
Lynch on expeditions organized by the Army to vacci- 
nate the natives against the dreaded scourge of smallpox. 
Armed soldiers lined up the Moros. Men and women 
carrying their babies and followed by little children who 
clung tightly to one another, passed before the medical 
men to receive the lifesaving scratch. Somehow, neither 
explanation nor interpreter was needed when Mrs. Spen- 
cer moved among them giving confidence and encourage- 
ment. 

So word passed from Moro to Moro that this new- 
comer, who walked without guard among the crowds in 
the native city, was not only unafraid of Moros but that 
she liked them and was their friend. And that word 
passed on from village to village so that the trail crossed 
the Island of Jolo, through swamp and jungle, until it 
came to a region in the East known as Secuban. There a 
band of outlaws, with a price on their heads, were in 
hiding, with fourteen guns which the government had 
long been after. And their leader, Chief Salihudin, heard 
of this new friend to his people. 


One pay IN May as Mrs. SPENCER SAT AT LUNCHEON IN 
the pearl-market house, she noticed that Omar Bagis, the 
educated Moro who was her interpreter, was making 
signs to her to come out into the hall. As she passed 
through the door he whispered that an outlaw was wait- 
ing to see her at risk of his life. When assured that he 
could talk to her alone and without fear, the man bent 
low in the manner of Moros wishing to convey deep 
respect. 

He spoke rapidly to Omar who translated. He had 
‘been sent by Salihudin to say that the Chief would like 
to discuss with Mrs. Spencer the possibility of surrender- 
ing himself, his followers and the fourteen guns into the 
hands of the “American friend of the Moros.” She was 
herself to come unarmed and without guard to a certain 
place on the west coast, about fifty miles above Jolo, 
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Bishop Brent and Major Lynch of the Army Medical Corps 


which could only be reached by water. She was to fly a 
white flag from the mast of her boat that it might be 
known by those on shore. 

Mrs. Spencer’s amazement gave way to a feeling of 
genuine gratification. She was trusted by the outlaws. 
She might not only save Salihudin and his followers but 
serve the government as well. She assured the man that 
she would do all in her power to come to the appointed 
meeting place and could be counted on to follow instruc- 
tions. He bowed low many times as he left her and she 
knew no peace of mind until she learned of his escape 
from the town. 


THE FIRST AND MOST IMPORTANT THING TO DO WAS TO PRO- 
cure a boat. Unfortunately the only one in Jolo that 
could possibly be used on such an expedition was the 
“New Orleans,” a government tug. The Governor was 
unfortunately the last person Mrs. Spencer wanted to 
have know about her visitor; so there seemed nothing 
to do but to tell him as casually as possible that she was 
anxious to take a little trip by water and would be very 
grateful if he would let her have the use of the tug for 
twenty-four hours. This got nowhere and she reluctantly 
told him of Salihudin’s surprising overture. 

The idea of a solitary woman obtaining the surrender 
of a warrior chief, despair of both Army and constabu- 
lary, struck the Governor as a magnificent joke. To say 
nothing of his band of outlaws and their fourteen guns, 
which the whole military force on the Island had been 
unable to capture! He flatly refused to: lend the boat or be 
in any way party to so dangerous a goose chase. 

Five weeks passed before she heard to her joy that 
Bishop Brent was coming (Continued on page 510) 
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wouth Finds Its Own Answers 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS OF 1939 


Tue 736 DELEGATES TO THE FIFTH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
the American Youth Congress put off celebrating the 
Fourth of July by 24 hours. Even their most rabid critics 
did not hold this against them as showing any lack of 
patriotism. They put off going to the World’s Fair for the 
same length of time, and when on the morning of the 
fifth they headed for the Flushing Meadow from Manhat- 
tan Center (the former Manhattan Opera House) in mid- 
town New York, they had completed a declaration of in- 
dependence which bears a congenital resemblance to the 
document signed in 1776. 

The delegates came from 22 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico. They represented some 4,700,000 
organized young people and they wrote themselves a 
creed which won the outspoken appreciation of Eleanor 
Roosevelt in her address at a “21,000,000” rally, that being 
round figures for the sum total of all American youth. 
Their creed had been passed in the face of an attack upon 
the Congress that might have wrecked any similar body 
of adults which had not long before established tough 
bonds of mutual confidence. 


WHAT WAS IT THAT GAVE THIS CONVENTION OF PEOPLE MY 
own age, I asked myself, such coherence under fire? This 
was my apprentice assignment at interpreting anything of 
the sort, and the Congress was new to me. I had tried to 
orient myself in advance with pamphlets and generous 
wads of mimeographed literature put out by the confer- 
ence press bureau. As the Congress swung into action these 
flimsies came to life. I tried hard to be in several places at 
once, to disentangle conversational undertones, as well as 
speeches from the floor, and to eavesdrop as the delegates 
gathered in cafeterias given a clean bill of health by their 
union-minded confreres. After five days of the most 
strenuous sort of education, I felt very differently about 
my contemporaries. A thin crust of cynicism had dissolved. 

How could one help it when formal distinctions go 
down the drain? Side by side were YMCA leader and 
labor union representative, young Methodist and young 
Communist, daughter of the deep South and Negro 
girl. Groups sprang up around issues rather than per- 
sonalities. There was too much at stake in this meeting 
for anything else. Most of these young people had made 
sacrifices of time and money to get to New York. Out in 
California a lad who works among the migratory laborers 
collected money from 75 of his fellows and made his way 
East. Young leaders in scores of communities had worked 
out together careful plans for making the most of their 
five days. If the Congress failed to unite on the questions 
it met to discuss each delegate would have to go home and 
admit: “Those people back there are too busy looking 
out*for themselves; so we'd better just look out for our- 
selves.” The hard times had long since taught them the 
futility of fighting it out alone. 

It was back in 1934 that a few hundred representatives 
of youth organizations gathered in a classroom of New 
York University to reckon with the fact that 6 million 
young people between the ages of 16 and 25 were out of 
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school and out of work. The American Youth Congress" 
evolved from that first stormy meeting. There were years! 
when its members made pilgrimages to Washington and’ 
appeared at Senate hearings in behalf of the American\j 
Youth bill. This never passed; but for the first time in | 
history the Congress of the United States gave attention | 
to legislation written by, for and about youth. The Youth #| 
Congress has contributed to the popular acceptance of the’ 
principles implicit in the National Youth Administration ~ 
and growth of the annual appropriation from $35 million | 
to $100. This year the President’s reorganization plan has | 


3 Joke 


realized one of its important objectives by establishing the 
NYA as an independent, non-relief service, with the 
twofold purpose of helping young people to fit themselves 
for work and saving them the heartbreak of looking for ‘ 
jobs that do not exist. Over the years, the Youth Con- 
gress has broadened out to include youth activities in 
local communities in such fields as health, recreation, edu- 
cation, civil liberties, peace and employment. ; 

Five years’ experience has proved to the minds of its ! 
participants that if the youth of the country are going to @ 
count collectively they must stick to democratic proced- 3) 
ures. The working principles of the Congress were ar- || 
rived at through trial and error. A Declaration of Rights 
adopted at Detroit in 1935 expressed “unalterable” oppo- 4 
sition to fascism. In 1936 at Cleveland, the Congress | 
dropped this clause, deciding it was not its business to § 
go on record for or against foreign ideologies. There have 
been communists in the membership from the beginning. 
In 1937 at Milwaukee, a delegate from the Italian Ameri- © 
can Civic League advocated that trade unions in the Uni- | 
ted States should be corporatized along Italian lines. He — 
was promptly called a fascist; but the Congress rejected |) 
a move to expel him on the ground that no one should 
be penalized for opinions. 

A glance at the Congress credentials for this year’s 4 
convention revealed no organization styling itself fascist | 
or Nazi. But the Young Communist League was | 
down in black and white, and to turn them out on the 
sidewalk, as the delegates saw it, would have been to vio- || 
late the principle that the floor should be open to all , 
comers willing to abide by its democratic procedures re- ” 
gardless of race, color, creed or political label. y 

National organizations were limited to five delegates » 
to the Congress who sat as “senators”; local groups to one 
“representative.” Thus there were 104 local trade unions | 
registered at New York: AF of L, 36; CIO, 68. The two | 
largest groups were the “YWs” and the Student Christian | 
Movement. A referendum at New York showed that half | 
of those in attendance go to church every Sunday. 


KEEPING OPEN HOUSE TO MINORITIES, RIGHT AND LEFT, AND _ 
looking to unity through a positive American program 
rather than declarations on divisive philosophies from 
overseas, had laid the Congress open to the charge that the 
vast majority are “innocents,” led by the nose by com- 
munists and their “fellow travelers.” It was at this point | 
that the attack came. There was premonition of it after | 
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Joseph Cadden, executive secretary of the AYC, and 
Julia Rivera, of the Puerto Rican Youth Congress. 
Below, Jack McMichael, the new national chairman 


the annual dinner of the Congress 
last February in New York at which 
Mrs. Roosevelt was given a fellow- 
ship to be awarded a student. There 
had been Democratic and Republi- 
can speakers. 

In May the distinguished list of 
dinner patrons received the follow- 
ing letter: 


You are listed by the American 
Youth Congress as one of the patrons 
of its annual dinner, February 21, 1939. 
I thought you might be interested that 
this organization which claims to rep- 
resent American youth, is merely one 
of the communistic front organiza- 
tions. 

In cooperation with leading citizens 
and several national youth agencies, I 
have compiled a factual study of this 
Youth Congress. This book, now be- 
ing published, contains all the neces- 
sary data proving a tie-up between the 
Youth Congress and the Communist 
Party which controls it. As I am sure that you had no idea 
of the true nature of the Youth Congress when you consented 
to let them use your name as a sponsor, I thought it my duty 
to get in touch with you now, as there will be quite a public 
battle over this between constructive groups and the united 
front groups. I thought it best to give you an opportunity to 
decide on which side you will be. 

I shall be glad to show you the proofs of this publication 
so that you may judge for yourself whether you wish to 
have your name associated with this American Youth 
Eongress. {Signed} Murray PLAvNer 

Murray Plavner had run for office in the Youth Con- 
gress in its early days and failed of election. Later he dab- 
bled in youth organizations of various political colors. 
Now he turned up with an office in Rockefeller Center 
and enough money to print an expensive 100-page pam- 
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phlet, “Here Are the Facts: Is the American Youth Con- 
gress a Communist Front?” His exposé was brought out 
on the eve of the Congress and it was not until the open- 
ing day that its officers got hold of a copy and were grilled 
about it in the press room, No attempt was made at an 
overall reply, but Congress releases singled out glaring 
distortions. Such as the implication that the Declaration 
of Rights of the Congress in 1935 was lifted from a Young 
Communist League pamphlet—when it had antedated it. 
And a photostatted copy of a letter from the Communist 
Party to the Milwaukee Congress—when, as a matter of 
fact, leaders of five political parties, Democratic, Repub- 
lican, Farmer-Labor, Socialist, as well as Communist, had 
been invited to send such letters and did. 

This pamphlet might have become just another item in 
the literature of propaganda, except for its sponsorship 
by the “leading citizens and several national youth agen- 
cies” Mr. Plavner had referred to. These were Homer L. 
Chaillaux, David Hinshaw, Victor F. Ridder, Michael 
Shaap, John M. Schiff and Gene Tunney. They called on 
the Congress to declare itself unequivocally “for Ameri- 
can Democracy and against Nazism, Fascism, AND 
COMMUNISM”; held that it must choose between a dis- 
cussion and action body, and that “the participating youth 
agencies must decide that they are willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for their representatives in the Youth Con- 
gress.” 

Saturday afternoon, timed to coin- 
cide with the opening session, came 
a blast from 16 anti-La Guardia 
members of New York’s City Coun- 
cil. On Sunday, a statement worked 
up among 56 members of the New 
York State Legislature was added to 
the hue and cry, with result that for 
three successive days it adroitly cap- 
tured the headlines of the metropoli- 
tan press. For the most part, the re- 
porters present did a reliable job of 
straight coverage, but the headline 
writers and the desk men who wrote 
the leads, on The Times no less than 
The Journal-American, conveyed 
the impression that although the 
Congress had already roundly con- 
demned fascism and nazism, its sub- 
versive controls had left out com- 
munism. And also conveyed the 
impression that a large patriotic re- 
bellion was afoot among the young people themselves. 

Meanwhile Mr. Plavner set up shop in the Hotel New 
Yorker next door, and took pains to get himself accred- 
ited as a delegate to the Congress. Kindred spirits ap- 
peared with an anti-communist manifesto at a Sunday 
panel on interfaith problems, This resolution was “based 
on a belief in God, the inviolability of human rights, 
private ownership of property and internal peace.” 
It took the line that “while those groups which foster 
Communism, Nazism and Fascism are entitled to a free 
expression of their ideas under our Bill of Rights, they 
have no place whatsoever in the American Youth Con- 
gress.” However much the interfaith panel might have 
desired to point out that anything proper under the Bill 
of Rights was proper within the framework of the Con- 
gress, the resolution was ruled out of order. A flustered 
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Mrs. Roosevelt. Beside her Mary Jeanne McKay of Florida 


young patriot then brought up the resolution in the gov- 
ernment panel. After some sharp debate he was advised 
to follow regular procedure and put it before the resolu- 
tions committee. But the insurgents thought better of this 
and decided to introduce it as an amendment to the 
creed at the first meeting of the “senate” that evening. 
By the time the “upper house” convened, word of this 
had spread and the gallery was crowded. 


WitiraM HINCKLEY, WHO WAS TO RETIRE AFTER FOUR 
years’ service as national chairman, had greeted the dele- 
gates at the first session. Sunday evening the chair was 
taken by Jack McMichael, who heads the National In- 
tercollegiate Christian Council, and who was later elected 
national chairman. Hour after hour the young Georgian 
presided until he had to give over because of a nose bleed, 
so great was the tension, though there was no disorder 
or explosive oratory. Only an eye-witness can appreciate 
the cost in sheer physical fa- 
tigue of the determination of this 
youthful assembly to give a dem- 
ocratic hearing to all. 

The anti-communist amend- 
ment was introduced by Alfred 
M. Lilienthal of the Republican 
First Voters League, a prospec- 
tive candidate for the New 
York City Council. He charac- 
terized as “pussyfooting” the 
clause in the creed of the Con- 
gress “opposing all undemo- 
cratic tendencies and all forms 
of dictatorship” and demanded 
that the “senate” condemn com- 
munism by name. One after an- 
other, a procession of “senators” 
came to the microphone and op- 
posed the amendment as a viola- 
tion of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Congress. When 
Joseph Cadden, executive secre- 
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tary of the Congress, called out Murray Plavner to exh 
plain the motive back of his moves, Plavner replied lame’ 
ly that he had always worked hard for the organizatior’ 
By this time the “senate” was beginning to realize thy 
publicity value inherent in a red-baiting story and the 
the worse the split in the Congress on the communis‘ 
issue the bigger the headlines. When Mr. Lilienthal plair 
ly insinuated that the press would paint the Congres 
indelibly red unless they condemned communism, fee 
ing crystallized against him and his amendment to th 
creed went down. 

On Monday morning the creed was laid before a thor) 
oughly aroused plenary session, with James B. Carey, thi! 
young national secretary of the CIO, in the chair. Her } 
it was that the insurgents made their last stand. Debati | 
was at fever heat when their case was wrecked becaus®| 
one of their speakers was identified as an avowed anti- 
Semite. When he refused to repudiate the charge 0} 
“Coughlinism” hurled at him from the floor, the game 
was up. By acclamation the Congress rejected the anti } 
communist amendment and adopted its creed intact. The 
chairman tried to hammer down the uproar but the dele’) 
gates were not to be deprived of the pleasure of cheering 
the knot of insurgents as they marched out of the hal), 
after calling on “all patriotic Americans” to bolt the Con 
gress. Chaiperan Carey had an alternative to offer. He) 
appealed to all believers in democracy to sit down anc), 
the delegates climbed down en masse from their chairs) | 

H. L. Mencken, on from reporting a Townsend con. 
vention, characterized the session as “a swell show.’ , 
Meanwhile the credentials committee had been busy be-. 
hind scenes and came in with a report. Of the nineteen, 
organizations bolting, twelve were found to’ exist only. 
on paper when their addresses were checked. One “dele— 
gate” gave as his address a convent in Brooklyn. A care- , 
ful estimate placed the‘ national membership of the rest 
at 1000—or a fiftieth of one percent of those represented) 
by the Congress as a whole. 1 

Next morning, resolutions were up, and the delegates. 
having held to their procedure in the face of an attempted), 
stampede, and their positive creed adopted, now grasped 
the nettle of the charge leveled against them. They did it 
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Discussion group of young southerners exchange ideas on techniques of community action 
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t their own time, in their own way, with discrimination. 
Vith only one abstention, and with delegates of the 
Young Communists supporting the resolution, they 
dopted the following: 


WHEREAS, the American Youth Congress is devoted to 

ne principles of true democracy and the great constitutional 
‘reedoms of speech, of petition, of the press and of religion 
snd of assembly: 
_ BE IT RESOLVED. that this Congress of Youth record 
ts oppesition to all forms of dictatorship, regardless of 
py ectber they be Communist, Fascist, Nazi or any other 
ype, or bear any other name; 

That this Congress accord full freedom of speech and dis- 
cussion to all young people, regardless of race, creed, relig- 
on, or political label, whether Republican, Democratic, So- 
‘alist, Communist, Fascist, or any other; and 

That this Congress be open in all its activities and _ its 
yatherings to all persons, regardless of race, creed, religion 
yr political label, who are willing to abide by the principles 
of democratic procedure. 


What Lay Behind the Headlines 


PEOPLE WHO GOT NO NEARER THE CONGRESS THAN THE 
1eadlines in the New York papers had no clue as to the 
substantial work which was the main order of business 
if the Congress: its theme, organization for needs. There 


s to be a published record of the discussions that went’ 


mn in eight study panels, in which they were counseled 
vy nationally known experts. The delegates settled down 
with three sound pieces of advice. Their indefatigable 
xecutive secretary underlined that the Congress was not 
ust a glorified bull session; and panel chaiecien were 
quick with the gavel when speakers ran off the track. 
Helen Harris, New York City director of the NYA, en- 
souraged the delegates to find their own answers and 
reate their own leadership regardless of pressures from 
he older generation. While the delegates took no vote 
yn ancestor worship, there proved to be nothing sacrosanct 
ibout the U. S. Congress and the handling of measures 
it its 76th session. 

With the publicity attack on the convention in full 
last, word came from Boy Scout headquarters question- 
ng the propriety of letting a local Boy Scout troup act 
is couriers at a Congress dominated by communists. The 
eply went back that they were busy as a guard of honor 
o the wife of the President of the United States. Mrs. 
Roosevelt talked to the assembly with practical hard sense. 
She advised them “to learn to say what you have in your 
nind clearly and concisely. . . . You will find that it will 
1elp you greatly in expediting your work and in being 
inderstood not only by your own group of people, but it 
vill make it more difficult for people who desire to mis- 
inderstand you and misinterpret you.” 

Thelma Dale of the Southern Negro Youth Congress 
was able to report back to her constituents that her fellow 
lelegates had gone on record against all discrimination in 
chools and the sports world, and for the introduction of 
Negro history in public school curricula. The Congress 
avored a re-examination of American schoolbooks in 
wrder to insure the teaching of the role played by each 
tational, racial, and labor group. Mary Jeanne McKay, 
resident of the National Student Federation, represented 
outhern youth councils. On the opening day she offered 
o sing “Dixie” when the chair limited her to three min- 
ites speaking time. But in those few minutes she got 
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CREED OF THE AMERICAN YOUTH 
CONGRESS 


I dedicate myself to the service of my country and man- 
kind. 


I will uphold the American ideal which is the democratic 
way of life. I will help assure its bounty to all races, creeds 
and colors. 


I will maintain my country, founded by men and women 
who sought a land where they could worship God in their 
own way, as a haven of the free conscience and the free 
religious spirit. 


I will safeguard the heritage of industrial development, 
technical skill, natural resource and culture which has made 
my country the inspiration for the youth of all lands, and 
I will use whatever talents I have to add to that heritage. 


I will be a social pioneer, helping to forge new tgols for 
an era in which education, the chance to make a decent 
living, the opportunity for health, recreation and culture 
will assure the fullest development to all. 


I will respect and defend the Constitution, keystone of 
American liberties, which includes the Bill of Rights grant- 
ing freedom of press, of speech and assemblage. I will seek 
progress only within the framework of the American system 
of government, which is founded on the principle that all 
political power is inherent in the people, and I will oppose 
all undemocratic tendencies and all forms of dictatorship. 


I will help make the United States a force for peace and 
pledge that my patriotism will not be at the expense of 
other peoples and nations, but one that will contribute to 
the brotherhood of man. 


I will not permit race prejudice, religious intolerance, or 
class hatred to divide me from other young people. I will 
work for the unity of my generation and place that united 
strength at the service of my country, which I will defend 
against all enemies. 


I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands, one Nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


across the important point that southern youth is just 
as alive as youth anywhere but has fewer tools to work 
with. She chaired the panel on opportunities for educa- 
tion which blazed away at legislators in such states as 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and New York for slashing 
educational budgets. The Congress set aside a ten-day 
period from Lincoln’s Birthday to Washington’s Birth- 
day for “Youth Brotherhood.” 


Ir RECEIVED A REPORT ON A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ORIGINAL 
American Youth bill by which the government should 
set up a Youth RFC with a self-liquidating fund of $500 
million, from which young people between the ages of 16 
and 30 might borrow to finish their CA to pro- 
vide medical care, to help them marry and establish a 
home and family. This was the outstanding project ad- 
vanced at the New York meeting. 

In the panel on opportunity and security for urban 
youth, Richard Brown of the American Youth Commis- 
sion charged that educators have been training youth for 
impossible goals and urged that these “refugees from 
realism” take into consideration the need of training for 
vocations. Discussion of apprenticeship came from Sol 
Silverman, Furniture Workers Union, and Ian McInnes, 
Navy Yard Apprentice Association, and William Mar- 
shall, United Auto Workers. (Continued on page 507) 
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Calling All Social Sciences 


standing; or to contribute to the solution of contemporary problems?) | 


A discussion by two members of the Columbia faculty of the question), 


posed in Professor Lynd’s new book, ‘Knowledge for What?” 


I. Enduring Systems of Thought 


Tue TIME Is OUT OF JOINT. PROBLEMS 
are pressing on us everywhere, an end- 
less brood of them, the social problems 
of our prolific civilization. Everywhere 
there is disorganization, maladjustment, 
stress and strain. The world is a con- 
gress of “problem areas.” What are the 
“social sciences” doing about it? What 
should they do? 

In this spirit Professor Lynd holds a 
session for the social sciences.* They are 
all passed in review—history, economics, 
political science, sociology, psychology, 
anthropology. Here and there he finds 
some good craftsmen, laborers worthy of 
their hire, but the general verdict is one 
of inadequacy, lack of objective, lack of 
orientation towards the great problems 
of the churning “culture.” 

Professor Lynd has a vigorous, chal- 
lenging style, packed with homely sug- 
gestive metaphor, sometimes turgid but 
never imperilled by obscurity. He is out- 
going and hard-hitting. He has a lively 
vision of the American scene and an 
excellent skill in portraying it. His eyes 
are on the concrete, the immediately real, 
the moving, struggling folk. From this 
viewpoint he proceeds to assess the sci- 
ences that claim to study the life of 
man and for the most part his assess- 
ment is an indictment. Some of his criti- 
cisms are admirably incisive, as when 
he says that “research without an ac- 
tively selective viewpoint becomes the 
ditty bag of an idiot, filled with bits of 
pebbles, straws, feathers, and other ran- 
dom hoardings”; or when he deals faith- 
fully with the vanity of “objective” in- 
vestigations that present a sedulously 
gathered array of “facts” but abjure all 
questions of their meaning or applica- 
tion. 

We have here the same urge for the 
grass-roots, the same large questing sym- 
pathy, the same vivid sense of the tangle 
and frustration of human affairs, that so 


“KNOWLEDGE FOR WHAT? THE Pace oF 
Socta, Science IN AMERICAN CULTURE, by Rob- 
ert S. Lynd, Princeton University Press, 268 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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notably animated the two “Middle- 
towns.” But Professor Lynd is now es- 
saying a very different task. “Middle- 
town” was his private preserve, but the 
social sciences have exercised the minds 
of many men. Professor Lynd looks at 
them from one angle of approach, with 
scant reference to anything that has been 
thought before. His view is thereby un- 
duly restricted. He has strong preposses- 
sions which he does not examine or 
justify, of which in fact he seems scarce- 
ly conscious. The result, in spite of the 
freshness of his attack, in spite of some 
shrewd hits here and there, is a very par- 
tial and lop-sided presentation of the 
nature, the task, the difficulty, and the 
achievement of the social sciences. 


AT THE OUTSET OUR AUTHOR PROPERLY 
stresses the dangers of narrow specializa- 
tion and the need of the sense of the 
whole to which all our specialisms relate. 
His prescription is that all social scientists 
should follow the anthropologists, “by 
acceptance of the culture within which 
a given set of institutions operates as 
their common frame of reference.” Cul- 
ture he here conceives to be the habits 
of men “engaged in getting a living, in 
living with the other sex and rearing 
young, in making group decisions and 
maintaining sanctions and taboos, in per- 
forming some sort of religious practices, 
and in carrying on patterned forms of 
leisure.” It is of course true that when 
any specialized study of social institu- 
tions loses touch with the dynamic hu- 
man situations themselves, it becomes 
arid and uncomprehending. The warn- 
ing against this danger is always good. 
But Professor Lynd is not merely giving 
a useful piece of advice to specialists, he 
is telling us how to achieve the integra- 
tion of a science or group of sciences. 
For this his prescription is curiously in- 
adequate. The components of his scheme 
are (1) individuals, (2) the total “cul- 
ture,” (3) an endless series of “prob- 
lems” in the relation of the one to the 
other. How can such a scheme “unify” 
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the various social sciences? We are not _ 
shown any of the intermediate steps. We © 
are offered no conceptual structure. Nor | 
is it without significance that the scheme | 
in question is that which, perhaps leav- | 
ing out the “problems,” American an- | 
thropology has been following, and that | 
this type of anthropology has itself a . 
less systematic and less unified character 
than is exhibited by the rest of the social | 
sciences. 


The root of the trouble is that Profes- | 


sor Lynd in the last resort refuses to see |) 
any primary objects of social scientific || 
knowledge except individuals. He ac- | 
cepts without question the Dewey-All- 
port simplification that institutions are | 
“the behavior of individuals.” He bids | 
us think of the “culture” as “the habits 4) 
of individuals.” Along this road there is _ 
no approach to scientific integration. If © 
we dissolve the framework of society 
into individual habits or the habits char- 
acteristic of a group the possibilities of 
any scientific synthesis are destroyed. 
Social relationships are not the habits of 
those whom they relate. The system is 
also real. Only a naive empiricism would 
ask: where do the relationships exist 
except in the behaving of individuals? 
A relationship exists precisely not in but 
with reference to the related units, and 
every intellectual goal is precisely the dis- 
covery of relationships. The pattern is 
just as real as the units that fall into the 
pattern. If it were not so, there would be 
no science, physical or social. Actually, 
none of the writers who resolve institu- 
tions into the habits of individuals con- 
sistently follow this doctrine. Nor does 
Professor Lynd. He portrays “the cul- 
ture” as engaging in grand enterprises, 
as making assumptions, as being unbal- 
anced, as exercising pressures, and so 
forth; and it is hard to imagine that the 
habits of individuals are the genuine 
objects of these remarks. Or try to trans- 
late into the simple formula of habits 
such a phrase as this: “the planned struc- 
turing built into the culture by its legal 
institutions as a minimum framework re- 
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garded as essential for its orderly opera- 
tion.” 

It is perfectly possible, and I believe 
jentirely salutary, to think of social values 
as inhering only im individuals. It is 
eq nly reasonable to hold that institu- 
tions should exist only for the sake of 
ithe individuals regulated by them. But 
‘this ethical postulate has no necessary 
}connection with the pragmatic resolu- 
jtion of institutions into habits. It is a 
confusion to identify scientific order and 
/ethical order. We are told that if a funda- 
mental orderliness “is to exist in culture, 
\it must be built into it by science, and 
‘not merely discovered in it” [author’s 
italics]. But the system has its own or- 
derliness apart from our valuations, and 
to discover this is surely the primary 
function of science. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THIS CONFUSION APPEARS 
in a criticism passed by Professor Lynd 
on the work of Wesley C. Mitchell and 
Frederick C. Mills. “It tacitly assumes,” 
he says, “that private, competitive bus- 
iness enterprise, motivated by the desire 
for profit, is the way for a culture to 
utilize its technical skill to supply its 
people with needed goods. Such things 
as ‘prices,’ ‘production,’ ‘distribution,’ 
and ‘economic processes’ are accepted 
as given, subject only to such small 
changes as the outcome of these re- 
searches may suggest.” Now Wesley 
Mitchell has made the study of the busi- 
ness cycle his life work and Frederick 
Mills has made intensive statistical in- 
vestigations of the behavior of prices. 
These men are studying the operative 
economic system, seeking to understand 
it better. The question whether they ap- 
prove or disapprove of it has no rele- 
vance to their work as social scientists, 
unless it can be shown that a bias is 
thereby introduced into their presentation 
of facts and conclusions. They are en- 
gaged in difficult and certainly important 
tasks of economic analysis. Would they 
perform these tasks better if they were 
radicals instead of having what Professor 
Lynd calls an “ameliorative attitude”? 
Professor Lynd comes dangerously near 
to identifying his own particular ethical 
attitude with the scientific attitude. He 
attacks, for example, the modern pro- 
fessor for confining himself to professing 
facts and holding off from “radical criti- 
cism and generalization .. . until all 
the other data are gathered.” But radical 
criticism and generalization are two dif- 
ferent things. The former depends on 
one’s private set of values, the latter on 
one’s intellectual ability and intellectual 
courage. I believe Professor Lynd is right 
in his criticism of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research in so far as it 
takes the stand that its business is to 
present “the facts” and not the meaning 
of the facts. The major job of science 
begins when we scan our data, and it 
will never begin if we wait “until all the 
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data are gathered.” But I believe he is 
quite wrong in implying that radical 
criticism is the same kind of intellectual 
function as scientific generalization. A 
man is not necessarily a better scientist 
because he is a radical in politics—or be- 
cause he is a conservative. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR WHAT? “THERE WOULD 
be no social sciences if there were not 
perplexities in living that call for solu- 
tion.” So the real business of the social 
sciences is to solve practical problems. 
In this area Professor Lynd is decidedly 
impatient with the idea of knowledge 
for the sake of knowing, for the sake of 
understanding. He refers, in character- 
istic terms, to the intellectual preoccupa- 
tion with “filling in the infinite odd bits 
of the jig-saw puzzle of the unknown.” 
Now no sane person would deny that 
we need social knowledge for the sake 
of social well-being. We need it badly 
and we need it increasingly. But a sci- 
ence must exist before it can solve any 
problems, and a science is not itself a 
series of solutions to immediate prob- 
lems. It is a body of knowledge, with its 
own order, its own schematization. The 
great scientists are those who discover 
hidden relationships, who contribute to 
enduring systems of thought. Professor 
Lynd ignores almost completely this in- 
tellectual activity that is fundamental to 
all science. The works he cites are most- 
ly those that live for a year or a day, 
scarcely any of those that have in them 
the breath of a longer life. In his review 
of sociology, for example, there is no 
mention of Durkheim, Max Weber, Pa- 
reto, Sumner, Tonnies; and the only 
mention of Cooley has no reference to 
his constructive work. 

All the social sciences are reviewed in 
the same spirit. For all of them Profes- 
sor Lynd has the same test question: 
what are they doing that is pertinent to 
“vital current decision”? We move 
throughout on the very edge of the con- 
temporary. The question he asks is well 
worth asking, but the assumption that 
on the answer depends the whole worth 
and validity of a science involves a seri- 
ous misconception, It appears most clear- 
ly in Professor Lynd’s comments on the 


work of the historians. What we need par- 


ticularly in history is “to know specific 
things about the past in relation to cur- 
rent institutional problems.” He fore- 
casts that “the main body of historical 
activity, like that of philosophy, may be 
in process of absorption by workers in 
the special sciences who are thoroughly 
oriented technically to contemporary 
needs for focussed genetic analysis of 
specific problems.” Similarly he dislikes 
the idea of sociology as a general science 
of society and anticipates its dispersion 
into a series of specialisms, a swarm of 
little sciences in “the emerging new 
areas of scientific concentration—such as 
the family, crime and delinquency, ur- 


banism, leisure, communication (the 
press, etc.), population and vital statis- 
tics, race, and so on.” By parity of rea- 
soning all sciences would dissipate into 
a multitudinous array of projects car- 
ried along by devoted investigators into 
“sharply defined problems.” The unity, 
the framework, the very firmament of 
science disappears. 

It all depends on the way we answer 
the question: knowledge for what? We 
saw that Professor Lynd justified his 
answer on the ground that “there would 
be no social sciences unless there were 
perplexities in living that call for solu- 
tion.” I submit that he is wrong, and 
that Aristotle was right when he made 
the sheer desire to know a primary 
attribute of man. Was it only in order 
to solve “sharply defined problems” that 
Aristotle studied all the constitutions he 
could possibly muster? Is it in order to 
solve current problems that people read 
the daily paper or gossip about their 
neighbors on the front porch? If men 
want to know about the systems in 
which inconceivably distant stars revolve, 
don’t they want also to know about their 
fellow men and the systems that bind 
them one to another? What has anthro- 
pology to do, for the most part, with 
our “perplexities that call for solution”? 
Would we have built up our knowledge 
of the civilizations of Egypt and Baby- 
lon if what we were really seeking was 
“to know specific things about the past 
in relation to current institutional prob- 
lems?” By all means let us mobilize our 
knowledge to solve what perplexities in 
living it may help us to solve. By no 
means let us on that account deny the 
native urge to know the causes of things, 
this attribute of curiosity, if you prefer 
to call it so, that runs from the garden 
of Eden to our most daring visions of 
tomorrow. 


FoRTUNATELY FOR SCIENCE—FOR SOCIAL 
science too—it can claim the right to 
live apart from the aid it gives to our 
perplexities in living. Fortunately, for 
otherwise large areas of the great struc- 
ture would be condemned or at least re- 
duced to insignificant proportions. For- 
tunately again, for science creates as well 
as solves problems. Nor is it an “out- 
rageous hypothesis” that in this perplexed 
world of ours other things than science 
are more urgently needed to help us 
through our troubles. There seems to be 
a curious disparity between the techni- 
cians whose work Professor Lynd ap- 
plauds and the tasks of vast reform he 
outlines in his concluding chapter. If 
any men lead us to these or other goals 
it will be the men of great vision and 
understanding and not the men who ma- 
nipulate the latest little techniques of re- 
search. I would not disparage the latter. 
They have their useful place. But they 
will not build the ramparts of this New 
Jerusalem. 
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Il. Intelligence Must Fight 


Tue Survey Graphic HAs ASKED ME TO 
break my custom of never replying to 
comment on my writings. 

“Knowledge for What?” is not in- 
tended as “an indictment’; but it is, 
rather, the effort of one working social 
scientist to suggest a line of action that 
appears to him capable of rendering so- 
cial science more actively serviceable. 
The gap between our mounting prob- 
lems—economic, political, administra- 
tive, urban, and so een the present 
ability of the social sciences to provide 
effective guidance in coping with them is 
so great and apparent that no apology is 
necessary for suggesting that all possible 
steps be taken to narrow this gap. 

Since a critical review tends to present 
a selective statement of the content and 
sequences of a book, it is in order here 
to summarize swiftly what the book 
says. A first chapter points to the gap 
just noted between our cumulating cur- 
rent problems and the focus of univer- 
sity social scientists upon leisurely, 
“objective” scholarship; it notes the ele- 
ments of conservatism in the university 
world of trustees, administrators, and 
academic hierarchy, and suggests the 
danger that contemporary social science 
may be caught ‘ ‘lecturing on navigation 
while the ship is going down.” The sec- 
ond chapter proposes the strengthening 


of present analysis of “prices,” “produc- 
tion,’ “public administration,’ ‘“unem- 
ployment,” and the other objects of so- 


cial science research by ceasing to view 
each as the discrete property of a sepa- 
rate academic discipline, and by recog- 
nizing each as a highly inter-related part 
of a common object of study, American 
culture. It is urged that culture must be 
studied simultaneously both on the in- 
stitutional level and on the level of the 
actually varying behavior of individuals 
around each institution. Chapter 3 pre- 
sents certain outstanding aspects of the 
patterning of American culture. A fourth 
chapter seeks to appraise the orientation 
and adequacy of each of the social sci- 
ences, viewed as an instrument for un- 
derstanding and coping with our insti- 
tutional problems. This is followed by 
a chapter on “Values and the Social Sci- 
ences,” which argues that, since insti- 
tutional situations present continual op- 
tions, since we researchers constantly 
recognize tacitly the desirability of “re- 
ducing” the amplitude of the business 
cycle, drafting “better” laws, “bettering” 
housing, and “reducing” poverty, crime, 
and so on, there would be substantial 
gain if social science made these implicit 
values explicit, used them in defining 
problems for research, and thus threw 
social science more directly behind the 
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human search for security, growth, and 
the other patent needs of men. This last 
is made explicit by a list of recognized 
basic human wants as yet only partially 
and casually satished by our American 
culture. The final chapter, building on 
all of the preceding, states a dozen cru- 
cial problems confronting American 
democracy and suggests for each a broad 
hypothesis needing testing by the social 
sciences, 

Now, over such a book there is obvi- 
ously ample room for difference of opin- 
ion. Those whose focus is primarily upon 
traditional learning can accuse its for- 
ward look of slighting the historical 
corpus of systems and counter-systems. 
Those who describe what is and do not 
consider human values as of any rele- 
vance to social science can charge it 
with lack of objectivity. 


Proressor MaclIver says THAT ] HAVE 
“strong prepossessions” and a “restricted” 
view. It is interesting that I wrote this 
book because of my sense of the crip- 
pling restrictions in the point of view of 
much current social science. The aloof 
objectivity of the university campus, 
where most social science goes forward, 
seems to have the very serious restriction 
of remoteness from the lives of men; 
and I believe this remoteness should 
cause social scientists concern in this 
world in which, to quote Max Lerner’s 
title, “it is jater than you think.” If I 
have “strong prepossessions,” it is be- 
cause as a social scientist and student of 
American culture I believe we are liv- 
ing in a world scene in which intelli- 
gence must fight. If democracy is in 
jeopardy, what does social science know 
and what can it find out that will help? 
If class lines are tightening and fascist 
tactics growing, what does the ivory 
tower of “pure curiosity” and “aloof ob- 
jectivity” have that men can use? If our 
economy is stalemated by the cultural in- 
stitutions of laissez-faire individualism, 
does social science know how to con- 
trive other institutions that will unloose 
our rich resources and set 10 million 
idle, frustrated men to work? These are 
prepossessions of which I am not only 
conscious, but which have prompted the 
writing of this book. The fact that such 
a point of view is academic lése-majesté 
but underscores the need to challenge the 
comfortableness of professorial life. Far 
from denying free play to intellectual 
curiosity, I want social scientists to be 
more dangerously curious about some of 
the things that, as I point out in the 
book, they find it convenient not to be 
curious about. We academic folk live 
in a world of pressure groups and, unless 
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I misread the signs, of tightening con 
straints upon intellectual freedom. In* 
such a world, we must not abuse the! 
fine phrase, “pure intellectual curiosity,” 
as a cloak for expediency. 

By training and temperament, Pro~ 
fessor Maclver stresses the past and the 
verbal, logical aspects of theoretical sys) | 
tem- building, rather than empirical sci 
ence-at-work. So, in his review, he char’ | 
acteristically takes his stand on “the very | 
firmament of science,’ and he defends 
his position by two tactics: (a) by asso\! 
ciating it with honorific and resounding’ 
concepts such as “enduring systems oi!’ 
thought,” “the sheer desire to know,’ ’ 
“Sntellectual activity that is fundamenta |) 
to all science”; and (b) by belittling the 
“practical,” the “devoted” empiricists: 
and “the technicians . . . who manip) 
ulate the latest little techniques of re 
search.” 3 

The current strife between the pro® 
ponents of theory and of empiricism ap” 
pears to me to be an unfortunate diver | 
sion of scientific energy. It arises because’ 
some theoretical scientists insist too hare’ 
upon pure theory, while others, pointing } 
to the mistakes in the past due to fol. ' 
lowing unfounded theory, counter by in 
sisting upon pure empiricism. In the } 
competitive world of the university, eachs| 
unfortunately fortifies the other’s over: | 
insistence. The point of view repeatedly 
stated in “Knowledge for What?” is that 
there can be no basic conflict betweer’ 
good theory and good practice, because 
they must inescapably be built upon each 
other and each is indispensable to the } 
other. Significant theory is essential for’ 
the statement of a significant hypothesis | 
for research, and theory and data sup- 
port each other in the endless game of 
leapfrog that is the advance of sciences 
One of the aims of the book is to “pro-' 
vide the basis for a more realistic and” 
coherent theoretical structure for the so- 
cial sciences.’ 

Professor MacIver makes the relaticl 
between theory and practice a very for- 
mal one. “A science must exist,” he says.’ 
“before it can solve any problems.” 
[Italics mine.] This assigns definite pri 
ority to science defined as an “enduring 
system of thought,” completely pre-fab- 
ricated by the great thinker before it is 
entrusted to the researcher. Well, pre 
cisely when do men’s generalizatione 
about phenomena reach this critical point. 
at which a “science” may be said to “ex: } 
ist’? This assignment of priority to sys~ 
tem-building is the reverse emphasis 
from that of those empiricists who, dis- 
carding theory, seek to build social sci-’ 
ence through the mysterious synthesis of | 
myriad detailed descriptive studies. Both 
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> these extreme positions are unfortu- 
ate. For, just as the empiricist devoid 
= trenchant, coherent theory can post- 
one indefinitely the asking of what his 
ita mean, so, too, the way of the system- 
uilder provides a perfect “out” for the 
ientist who wants to talk about science 
ather than do it; for, as long as any con- 
pt remains capable of further logical 
d verbal refinement and classification, 
is possible to postpone the evil day 
f putting one’s theories to work. 


VHY SHOULD SOCIAL SCIENCE BE SO EAGER, 
Professor Maclver claims, to “live 
part from” the problems men meet with 
1 living? Contact with reality never yet 
urt science. If the “great structure” of 
acial science “would be condemned or 
t least reduced to insignificant propor- 
ns” by constantly testing its utility in 
uman affairs, something must be wrong 
vith the thing we call social science. For 
uman behavior and human institutions 
re the things the social sciences are all 
bout. The process by which, I believe, 
ffective science actually comes into be- 
ng was well pointed out by Dr. Alan 
jregg, of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
na recent address before the Social Sci- 
nce Research Council. He spoke of the 
urge role in the history of the develop- 
nent of medical science of the need of 
his science constantly to act. It has been 
ontinuously confronted by this concrete 
ick man lying before it on the bed. 
‘here was no time to debate whether 
medical “science” existed; for the doc- 
or’s task was to take what the thing 
nen called medical science knew or 
nought it knew at that moment, to com- 
ine this with patient visual, tactile, and 
ther exploration of the patient, and then 
) make up his mind whether to oper- 
te or not to operate. Such step-by-step 
linical application is no less important 
a the growth of social science. 

Of course “a science is not itself a 
tries of solutions to immediate prob- 
‘ms.’ No sensible person would contend 
lat it is. But will Professor Maclver go 
) far as to contend that a social science 
lat does not comprehend constructive 
pplication to “immediate problems” is 
science? What is his test of the valid- 
y of his kind of science, “with its own 
rder, ts own schematization”? [Italics 
uine.| In commenting on my proposal 
) review the present alignment of social 
lences with an eye to regrouping scien- 
fic effort around coherent problem 
reas, rather than the conventional dis- 
iplines, Professor Maclver rides my 
leaning into the cul-de-sac of science 
iewed merely as “an endless series of 
roblems.’” To him, “all sciences would 
e dissipated,” under my proposal, “into 
multitudinous array of projects.” Two 
ymments are here in order: First, that 
uis has always been the apprehensive cry 
f the defenders of old systems when 
onfronted by new proposals. Second, I 
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do not speak of the reorientation of so- 
cial science around single problems, but 
around “problem areas,” z.e., large clus- 
ters of related problems. Does not the 
whole history of science reflect this proc- 
ess of differentiation of problem areas? 
Would any one contend that the firma- 
ment of science has been dissolved by 
the emergence of psychology as a prob- 
lem area apart from philosophy? 

Another point on which Professor 
Maclver and IJ are not in complete agree- 
ment is our conception of orderliness. He 
states that men’s institutional “system has 
its own orderliness apart from our valu- 
ations, and to discover this is surely the 
primary task of science.” I believe with 
him that it is imperative to discover such 
order and sequence as exist in men’s in- 
stitutions, As stated in “Knowledge for 
What?”: “If social science is to be sci- 
ence, it must discover order and sequence 
wherever they exist. . . . [It must] dis- 
cover what kinds of order actually do 
exist in the whole range of behavior of 
human beings, what kinds of functional 
relationships between different parts of 
culture exist in space and over time.” 
But I believe that it must go farther and 
discriminate among kinds of order. “It 
must discriminate between the kind of 
orderliness that exists within the biologi- 
cal life processes within the individual 
organism and that which culture ex- 
hibits.” It is disastrous to confuse the 
kinds of order determined by the life 
processes of human beings with those 
that have been built more or less fortu- 
itously into any particular set of institu- 
tions in a given culture. If we accept 
these last as a fixed order, we are at one 
and the same time being unscientific and 
we are throwing away our hopes of cre- 
ating a more humanly serviceable insti- 
tutional order. It is the contention of the 
book that such a complete preoccupation 
as Professor MacIver suggests with the 
discovery of the laws of our current, 
casually developed institutions, with no 
outside point of reference in the persist- 
ent needs of human beings, too often 
serves to block the asking of other im- 
portant questions. 


As ONE WHO HAS STATED THAT SOCIOLOGY 
has nothing to do with psychology, Pro- 
fessor Maclver misreads my effort to 
connect the study of institutions with the 
study of the underlying behavior of in- 
dividuals. A point I make repeatedly is 
that it is necessary to study doth insti- 
tutions qua institutions, class and other 
relationship systems qua _ relationship 
systems, sequences of change in the cul- 
tural structure, and similar things, and 
the behavior of individuals around these 
institutional forms. And yet he says that 

“refuse to see any primary objects of 
social scientific knowledge except indi- 
viduals.” I do not dissolve away insti- 
tutions in the habits of individuals. The 
institutions remain, They are real and 


must be studied. What I do is to relate 
institutions to something else, z.e., hu- 
man beings, rather than leaving them as 
Professor Maclver does, as self-support- 
ing entities floating like Mohammed’s 
coffin between earth and sky. The aim 
of the book is to get away from studying 
things in isolation and to view both in- 
stitutions and individuals in relation to 
each other. For, if culture is dynamic 
and, as the book says, “does things to 
persons,’ no less are persons dynamic, 
and they “do things to culture.” I fail 
to see how such a framework of analysis 
“dissolves the framework of society.” In 
my own experience, it provides the stout- 
est available instrument of conceptuali- 
zation, analysis, and integration. , 

And, far from my “accepting without 
question” Allport’s position regarding 
the relation of individuals and institu- 
tions, I specifically point out that “The 
emphasis in the present volume upon the 
behavior of individuals as constituting 
cultural institutions diverges from the 
general point of view of Allport in im- 
portant respects. The latter stresses the 
independence of individuals, disregard- 
ing the special qualities of behavior in 
group situations, and viewing institu- 
tions as derived from the behavior of in- 
dividuals by a simple additive process.” 

If one accepts, as Professor Maclver 
does, the traditional “mind-body” dicho- 
tomy and believes that the “mental 
world” is something quite different and 
apart from “behavior,” then one finds 
it congenial to think of “the individual” 
as a highly discrete private entity domi- 
nated by a “mind,” which wills period- 
ically to enter into relationships with oth- 
er similarly discrete persons. In this sort 
of system the individual is set sharply 
over against society, and, of course, as 
Professor Maclver well points out, from 
this point of view “there is no approach 
to scientific integration” by using the 
habits of individuals so conceived. In- 
stead of my ignoring relationships, as 
Professor MaclIver asserts, the book states 
that “It is a tautology to speak of ‘the 
individual in society.’ To speak of the 
individual is to speak of a something liv- 
ing among and interacting with other 
individuals.” So defined, the door is 
opened to the consideration of the pat- 
terning of the behavior of individuals 
as they live always and inescapably in 
relationships with and in interaction 
with others. Thus the habits and im- 
pulses of individuals cease to be pri- 
vate habits and impulses. And so cul- 
ture grows and takes on pattern. 

Finally, to close on Professor Mac- 
Iver’s note, both the aloof philosophers 
he praises and the technicians he dis- 
parages (despite his disclaimer) are help- 
less to build the New Jerusalem—or 
even a more decent United States—un- 
less they find in the struggles of men to 
live more abundantly the values that mo- 
tivate their work. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Frontiers, and Some Foreigners 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


WHEN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL YOU WERE, IN A MANNER OF 
speaking, “studying” ancient history, you read and recited 
no doubt about the Punic Wars, and Carthage, which, 
according to Marcus Porcius Cato, must be “delenda’d”— 
Publius Scipio to the contrary notwithstanding. To you, 
as to me, Carthage and its destruction were something in 
a book; presently you “passed” that “subject,” and that 
was that. “Passed” is right—it never touched you; you 
never thought about it any more. Even at the time, you 
probably didn’t think of it as anything real, about actual 
people, and places you might visit today. Much less did 
you imagine that the conditions that made Cato demand 
the destruction of Carthage ever would be of any concern 
to the world in which you yourself would live. Yet that 
very situation is alive and menacing today, among other 
causes and pretexts of bad blood between international 
neighbors, 

If you want to understand why Mussolini, and the 
Italians under his inciting, are making all the fuss about 
Tunisia, the French protectorate on the north coast of 
Africa, get it into your head, if it isn’t there already, that 
this is Carthage again, and that Mussolini wants it for the 
same reason that the Romans did. Look at a map of the 
Mediterranean and observe that Tunis, which is practi- 
cally at the site of ancient Carthage, lies across the way 
from Italian Sicily, less than one hundred miles or about 
the distance from New York up-Hudson to Kingston— 
in terms of modern naval tactics within what a sailor 
might call “spittin’-range.” Fortified by Italy in combina- 
tion with Sicily and the island of Sardinia it would estab- 
lish at that bottleneck midway of the Mediterranean a 
strangle-hold upon “Mare Nostrum,” closing access to the 
Suez Canal against both Great Britain and France; cut- 
ting the lifeline of the British Empire to the Indian Ocean 
and the Orient. Nobody could get past either way, or for 
that matter traverse the Mediterranean at all, without 
Italian consent. 

Time was, in the fifth century of the what-do-you-mean- 
Christian era (that is, between 400 and 534 when Jus- 
tinian’s famous General Belisarius crushed them finally), 
when the Teutonic Vandals who had ravaged down from 
Gaul through Spain, thence crossing over to Africa, held 
not only virtually all the African northern edge but also 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica and the (now Spanish) Balearics, 
Majorca, Iviza, Formentera, and so on, with Carthage as 
their capital. From that commanding foothold they swept 
the Mediterranean as pirates and under their long-time 
King Genseric ravaged Italy, sacked Rome and even kid- 
napped the Roman Empress Eudoxia. So there is nothing 
new about this rumpus; no wonder that from time im- 
memorial the Italians have looked upon what is now called 
Tunisia but once was Carthage—indeed upon all the north 
end of Africa—as exceedingly their concern. The Mare 
cannot be Nostrum while potentially hostile or interfer- 
ing neighbors control one side of that bottle-neck. 

But why should any world-upheaval, any great sea— 
unless perhaps one entirely within the territory of a single 
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nation—be regarded as anybody’s Nostrum, “ours”? 4 
well might Marshall Field’s in Chicago demand contr 
of both sides of State Street. As well might Canada le, 
claim to both shores of Lake Erie. The idea belongs ij, 
the philosophy of the robber-barons of old, who roosted 
the bottle-necks of traffic and took toll of every passer-by 
It stems from that dementia which distinguishes mankin,, 
among the higher organisms by what Whitman called “thy 
mania of owning things”; characteristic of mental ani, 
moral childhood and expressed naively by Robert Lou 
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Stevenson in his “Child’s Garden of Verses”: 4 | 


When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. 


ONCE ACCEPTED AS A LEGITIMATE POINT OF VIEW THE OBSES'@) 


sion spreads; all the more nowadays with the virtual abol: 
ishment of distance. Under the caption “The Frontiers o} 
the United States” in the current (July) issue of Foreiga| 


Affairs, Ex-President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvare! 


University points to territories, including some far-distan) 


islands in both oceans in which, as he sees it, the United 


States has a quasi-proprietary interest. because they mighi! 


be used to facilitate attack not only upon the Paname' 
Canal but upon countries of South America. “What, foi § 


example, about the Portuguese islands of the Azores . . = 


the Cape Verdes?” Nor, he opines, could we suffer, =| : 


the Pacific, the Galapagos Islands to pass from Ecuador 
hands. “Although not so self-evident, the same reasoning} 
applies to islands farther away in the Pacific . . . the} 
(French) Marquesas for example . . . any islands in the’ 
Pacific east of the longitude of Samoa. . . .” 

That takes our frontier pretty near Longitude 180 and} 
the British Fiji’s, and goes far toward making the whole’ 
Pacific our own Mare Nostrum! The isolationists and)! 
half-pacifists who would confine our participation in war 
to “self-defense against armed invasion of our territory” 
do not sufficiently define the areas to be “self-defended”;” 
though most of them would leave out on the limb thef 
Philippines which we took by force from Spain. Morally/) 
anyway our frontier takes them in, though they are i. | 
degrees the other side of Samoa, far beyond the longitude'' 
of Japan itself, and the Japanese Carolines spatter the4 
ocean between. Our island of Guam—not to mention little) 
Wake Island on the way thither—is two thirds of the dis- | 
tance from Hawaii to Shanghai; vastly nearer to Asia4 
than to the American Pacific coast. In general, all this sort | 
of argument implies, as does that of Mussolini about Tu-4 
nisia, that a nation’s “frontiers” are wherever it conceives 4 
its interests (including its dreams of empire) to be af- \ 
fected; in short, wherever it has the power to put them. 4 

I do not see in Dr. Lowell’s discussion, by the way, any ] 
mention of the islands of St. Pierre de Miquelon, belong- ! 
ing to France, which lie off the coast of Newfoundland, ' 
almost within sight of it, whence notoriously there has’ 
been attack upon both the United States and Canada in | 
respect of the smuggling of illicit narcotics. In our pro- || 
hibition days it was well understood that upon these 3} 
islands, ostensibly devoted to fishing, rested as it were the ° 
right flank of the rum-running fleet; narcotics being a | 
side-line of those buccaneers of the sea beyond the twelve- )| 
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nile limit. It would not be a very reckless guess that those 
slands still are a danger-spot; that our “frontier” and 
‘interests” are vitally concerned with them. The flood of 
llicit narcotics pouring over our borders despite the best 
fforts to prevent it, is a far livelier peril to our people than 
ny attack in the guise of armed force. Enforcement offi- 
vers are constantly reporting seizures and the break-up 
of narcotic-smuggling “rings”; the larger the seizures, the 
Eh bie they point to the magnitude of the traffic; for it is 
‘ conventional axiom as regards any form of smuggling 
chat enforcement is lucky if it attains 10 percent of effec- 
liveness. However, wars and rumors and threats of war 
are more dramatic than this, and few at present are much 
Anterested in the spread of narcotic addiction over the 
re 
_ Grimly amusing, yet highly significant, is the omis- 
sion from all the powerfully fomented agitation about 
the danger of attack upon these shores by “foreign ene- 
mies” imagined but seldom specifically named, and the 
presumed necessity for fabulous expenditure for “pre- 
paredness” of any mention of our two wholly undefended 
land practically undefendable boundaries on the north and 
an Upward of 5000 miles of them, between us and 
Mexico and Canada respectively. Don’t laugh . . . didn’t 
we have one fairly spicy war with Mexico? Doesn’t Texas 
still “remember the Alamo”? Considered by itself, Mexico 
may not be a formidable menace; but suppose it under 
the dominance of a power that was formidable—especially 
if our hands were full in other directions. Exactly that 
happened when “Europe” in the person of Napoleon III 
installed Maximilian von Habsburg as Emperor of Mex- 
ico, while we were engrossed in our Civil War. Probably 
you saw a version of that recently in the movies. Isn’t 
there still a sort of hereditary bitterness between us and 
Canada, on account of old happenings, in the French and 
Indian wars, the American Revolution and the war of 
1812? Innumerable Canadians are descended from the 
Tory refugees who fled thither from “Yankee” persecu- 
tion after the Revolution. There have been and still are 
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between us and Canada plenty of controversies over 


boundary and other matters, such as in times past have 
served as pretexts for war between neighboring peoples. 
Aside from that, suppose right now the British and 
French fleets destroyed or captured, and all Canada on 
both coasts open to the “Berlin-Rome Axis” at one end 
and Japan at the other. While we are suspecting other 
neighbors, and arming to the teeth against them, why not 
make a good job of it and include Mexico and Canada? 


BEsIDEs, THESE CANADIANS THEMSELVES ARE VERY CANNY 
folk, all the more dangerous because they are so much like 
ourselves. You can—or can you?—recognize a Mexican 
at a glance; but a Canadian can sit down in a bus beside 
you without your suspecting that he may be an “undesir- 
able alien,’ descended from an old Boston Tory family. 
Only a few days ago they hornswoggled us into celebrat- 
ing their seventy-second “Dominion Day” at our New 
York World’s Fair; those sacred grounds were crawling 
with them, not a few of them in Canadian uniforms! 
And didn’t they help lately to smuggle into our midst a 
young couple, outwardly very charming persons, who 
actually turned out to be a King and Queen, he a direct 
successor of the British monarch whom George Wash- 
ington, metaphorically speaking, threw out on his ear 150,- 
odd years ago? To be sure, we soon discovered who they 
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were and nearly put them out of business, with high- 
pressure kindness and “hot dogs”; taking care that they 
didn’t have time to observe our military helplessness along 
the imaginary line that separates their domain from ours. 
That Canadian domain, by the way, is in area the fourth 
largest country in the world—an ominous fact modified 
somewhat in its menace by the consideration that in 1936 
its total population of 11,280,000, over 60 percent resident 
in Ontario and Quebec, was by a couple of millions less 
than that of New York State. But what of that? Japan has 
only 70 millions (30 millions more in the whole empire) 
but is at this moment attempting to conquer China which 
without Manchukuo has around 425 millions. You never 
know what these little groups of enterprising people may 
undertake. 


ENOUGH OF THIS NONSENSE. SERIOUSLY, THE RELATIONS BE- 


tween the United States and Canada afford the outstand- 


ing illustration in history of the practicability and benefi- 
cence of complete disarmament and a rational way of 
getting along together. Along the whole of the interna- 
tional boundary there is not an armed soldier or warship 
or fortification of any kind. In an admirable and highly 
informative chapter on Canada and the United States, in 
their book, “Canada Looks Abroad,’* published under 
the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, R. A. MacKay, professor of government and polit- 
ical science in Dalhousie University, and E. B. Rogers 
dilate upon this matter, and the significance of the fact 
that “the people on both sides of the border point to the 
undefended frontier with pride and with determination 
that it shall remain so.” 

What is more important, and a corollary of that dis- 
armament, is the provision for pacific settlement of dis- 
putes, a custom prevailing since the ratification of the Jay 
Treaty in 1794. Probably relatively few persons on either 
side know even of the existence of the International Joint 
Commission, of six persons, three appointed by each of 


the High Contracting Parties, which continuously as need 


arises exercises jurisdiction and arbitral power over all 
manner of dispute between the two governments, or in- 
habitants respectively, provided the questions are jointly 
submitted by the governments. I commend this book, and 
especially that chapter, to those of my readers who would 
understand the workings of this sane arrangement, a shin- 
ing exception in a mad world. 

This book, by Canadian authors but not primarily 
addressed to Canadians, is not the less readable because 
authoritative, scholarly and effectively documented. It 
deals with many aspects of the Dominion’s outward rela- 
tions, including especially of course those with the British 
Empire. As regards participation in any overseas war, even 
one affecting that empire, it indicates the existence in 
Canada of vigorous isolationist and considerable pacifist 
sentiments akin to those in this country and founded in 
much the same reasoning. One senses in the book a cer- 
tain note of wistfulness, of realization that the sentimen- 
tal-political home headquarters is very far away. Time 
was when political absorption in the United States was 
feared by the Canadians. Now the logic of the times and 
“social” influences are thinning that imaginary border to 
our north, emphasizing the essential unity of interest in 


the North American continent. 
*CANADA LOOKS ABROAD, by R. A, MacKay and E, B. Rogers, 


with a Foreword by J. W. Dafoe. Oxford University Press. 402 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. } 
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LETTERS AND LIEE | 


The Rule of Hunger 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


HUNGER AND HISTORY, by E. Parmalee Prentice, Harper. 269 pp. 
Price $3. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF CLASS CONFLICT, by Lionel Robbins. 
Macmillan. 277 pp. Price $2.25. 


NIGHT OVER ENGLAND, by Eugene and Arline Lohrke, Harrison- 
Hilton. 192 pp. Price $2. 


THIS PROBLEM OF FOOD, by Jennie I. Rowntree. Public Affairs 
Committee. 32 pp. Price 10 cents, 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


PEOPLE GO ON LIVING. THROUGH BOMBINGS, OPPRESSION, EXILE, 
the tyranny of dictators over body and mind, ruinous experi- 
ments with governments, men and women eat and mate. 
To this kind of cold consolation our somber age drives us; 
we confront again the fact that food is the base of this natural 
law out of which will come new rebellion and fresh designs. 
Men recall what the Western world had in some wise for- 
gotten—that hunger has been the sculptor of our destiny, 
and that to get enough to eat is still the main concern of a 
large part of the race. It is a wholesome discipline—even in 
this America where glorious summer foretells the grain and 
cattle and fruits that make our table the richest and most 
various the world has ever seen—to remember that some of 
our folks will not get enough to eat, or the right things to 
eat for health. The ancient problem of food is not solved even 
in abundance. 

The engrossing story of man’s struggle for more and bet- 
ter food from the not remote days when crude cakes of grain 
with a bit of relish or obsonium were the daily meal, to the 
World’s Fair tomatoes growing from jars of chemicals, is 
told by Mr. Prentice in his scholarly study of the effects 
of hunger on history. In this struggle he finds the origin of 
progress and the rise in the standard of living, and lessons 
for the present. It is sobering to consider his chapters that 
reveal how long and arduous were the labors that made 
meats, vegetables, milk and poultry possible for our everyday 
enjoyment. 

The theme is embroidered with rich human details, un- 
known to most of us. The northern races reverenced the oak 
because its acorns fed pigs and often provided a kind of 
flour for hungry men. The great Saracen farmers in Spain 
(hence spinach) taught agriculture to the Low Countries 
whence England imported “the Dutch system” with clover 
rotation and vegetables. The celebrated Roman banquets were 
in part hunger-bred and planned with careful husbandry in 
recognition, as Cato wrote, “of how long the winter is.” You 
will find these pages as readable as they are instructive. 

Only in the seventeenth century did European man begin 
to conquer want. “In the increase of possible food supplies 
it was such a period as the world had never before seen.” 
The potato began its imperial career; tea, coffee, and choco- 
late were added to the gaiety of nations. Even to 1800 men 
had made small advances on control of their environment; 
only in the past brief 139 years has the mastery of power 
made possible the plenty that fosters better health and mental 
energy, and gives us a free margin above mere subsistence. 
And our folly may yet destroy that margin. 

Against this solid background, the author considers the 
effects of want or abundance on the human mind. “Hard 
conditions breed hard governments.” Poor and scanty food 
spread diseases that stunted body and mind and even spirit, 
for where want and pestilence were common, human sym- 
pathies became dull and hard to arouse. With plenty came 
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humanitarian pity; and with the surplus due to machine., 
power came democracy. . 

These challenging conceptions reveal the author’s con-, 
victions with which some will not agree im toto. His economic 
thesis is that the advance in food production was due in great, 
measure to the abandoning of common lands and the sub-. 
stitution of private holdings and individual enterprise. Andi 
his fears of certain present world trends move to this warn- 
ing: 
“Policies which deprive the farmer of independence in the 
use of land, which restrict cultivation or destroy what has 
been produced, are farming for famine, and the same can , 
be said of debasing the currency in order to raise prices.” 


LIKE VIEWS ARE THE CORE OF THESE ACUTE ESSAYS ON MODERN 
economy by Professor Robbins of the London School of Eco- _ 
nomics. He declares that agrarian restrictionism in its world , 
perspective is probably the most important economic con- 
flict of our day; and that the future historian may label our 
times the Age of Restrictionism. What high irony that im- . 
plies we realize in the light of Mr. Prentice’s panorama of 
struggle. “What fools and ingrates you are,” the dead genera- | 
tions might cry, “to destroy the surplus we labored to create!” ; 

Restrictionism, declares Professor Robbins, is not a solution | 
for the community, the investor, or the social planner, either | 
in the nation or the inter-nation. It creates conflict by erecting _| 
favored classes. We need to produce all we can where it can ; 
best be produced, and to exchange goods freely over the | 
world. The futility of state-intervention in agriculture, he be-_ | 
lieves, is revealed in the efforts of the British Ministry of Ag-— 
riculture with its hops, potatoes, figs, bacon, and milk boards. 
They can assure profits to a class for a time, but only at the 
expense of the consumers or the tax-payers who may have to 
provide a subsidy. 

The technical details, even the soundness of the views, we 
cannot discuss, though they well deserve consideration. What | 
we are concerned with is the evidence that men have not | 
yet learned how to share, peaceably and equitably, the abun- 
dance they can produce that should banish hunger forever. | 
We welcome profoundly the conclusion of the author’s study | 
of the evils of imperial territorialism and competitive na- 
tionalism—that federation is the only remedy. This ideal, | 
so nobly expounded in Clarence Streit’s “Union Now,” is be- _ | 
coming the axiom of good thinking, however utopian it seems_ | 
at the moment. Robbins says: “Sectional groups may indeed _ | 
suffer from the abolition of nationalist restriction, but the 
great mass of the people have nothing to lose but poverty and 
the risk of violent death.” We can banish hunger—when we 
want to. 


THERE IS A KIND OF GRACE NOTE ON OUR PROBLEM IN THAT 
moving and beautifully written record of the personal ob- 
servations of the Lohrkes on the 1938 crisis in England. The 
“Night” was not only that of September 28 over the Sussex 
village where for some years they had learned to love “the 
little folk of England, and on which they learned how the 
heart of the common folk was stirred, and what a sound 
heart it is. That night, with its sense of dismay and betrayal 
of English ideals by “a cold-blooded, threadbare, and unde- 
cided leadership,” is a symbol of a night of inner disarma- 
ment, confusion, and helplessness in an England of which 
the index is an index of drift and inertia. Perhaps because 
these Americans love England and its traditions—as we all 
do—they are over-bitter, in a sense unfair, from a knowl- 
edge of how the vital machinery is rusted and run down. 
One evidence, they hold, is that drift and inertia extend to 
matters of vital meaning to the little people—diet, sanitation, 
teeth. In this dairy country, the cottagers would not give the 
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milk to their children; they knew of some infected herds, and 
how the milk was handled. Teeth are best gotten out of the 
system as painlessly and at as early an age as possible. “The 
diet of the average population in England would not sup- 
port teeth, sound teeth,” said their London dentist. And the 
foods that might have balanced a limited diet were indeed 
obtainable, but at a price that made them Christmas luxuries 
to the poor. We do not hold with those who challenge Brit- 
ain to defend democracy all over the world, but at home she 
can surely apply Mr. Prentice’s thesis on the relation of plenty 
to democracy and progress for her own people. 


How LucKY WE ARE IN AMERICA IS PROVEN BY THE INSISTENCE, 
in this thirty-third of the admirable Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
written by Jennie I. Rowntree, professor of home economics in 
the University of Washington, that our problem is to edu- 
cate people to select the right diet, and buy wisely. Poverty 
still causes inexcusable malnutrition, but ignorance causes 
more. Food fads keep many well-to-do folks from getting 
enough to eat; right foods provide natural vitamins; a bal- 
anced diet need not be expensive. The problems are discussed 
in a lively forum of doctor, social worker, nurse, county agent 
et al. There is an excellent ABC guide on calories, proteins, 
vitamins, with specimen menus; and some practical ideas on 
nutrition and public policies. It would be a fine thing if every 
citizen of this democracy that can provide plenty knew the 
food facts here so clearly presented. 

People do go on living—but not with the abundant life we 
can provide. The food problem is not solved, nor will be until 
men learn to share, with wisdom and common humanity, the 
fruits of the good earth. 


The Myth of White Supremacy 


BLACK FOLK THEN AND NOW: Aw Essay on THE History AND 
SoctoLocy or THE Necro Race, by W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Holt. 
401 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IN A SANE WORLD THIS BOOK WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN WRIT- 
ten. What sensible relationship can there be between the 
French novelists, Dumas, father and son, the Santo Domingo 
patriot, Toussaint L’Ouverture, the Egyptian queen, Nefer- 
tari, the Russian poet, Pushkin, and the American educator, 
Booker Washington? The only bond is that all these pic- 
turesque figures of history had Negro blood. Who cares? 
What does it matter? Why not make an index of the geniuses 
who had big feet, or a squint in the left eye? 

But in the present cockeyed world there is reason enough 
for this book. During the past four centuries of European 
imperialism the concept has crystallized that the white races 
of western Europe are by manifest destiny the rulers of the 
world, are by innate ability superior to all other peoples, es- 
pecially superior to the black or Negroid races. This myth 
was fervently cultivated to justify African slavery and has 
been continued as an excuse for European conquest and ex- 
ploitation of America, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea. 

The myth has reached its logical absurdity in Nazi Ger- 
many, where the cry is not merely for white superiority but 
for the peak of supremacy of one segment of the white race 
—the blond, Nordic, “Aryan” Germans. The clamor of the 
Nazis is likely to do more to shatter the tradition of white 
supermen than all the arguments of the scientists and humani- 
tarians. The Nazis have made the whole idea absurd by 
their crass caricature of former racial dogmas. They have 
rudely torn the veil of decorum from the social myth and 
have shown to a staggered world the cruelty and cupidity 
and stupidity of intolerance and persecution. While the Nazi 
movement is probably the dying paroxysm of white suprem- 
acy, it is desirable that such sane people as remain in the 
world learn the qualities and achievements of other races 
and understand the interdependence of all races in this rap- 
idly shrinking world. These are the aims of this book. 

Dr. DuBois, with his always trenchant pen, recounts a 
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notable list of Negro achievements stretching from certain 
high cultures of Africa, through Egypt and Europe, and on 
to the West Indies and the United States of America. Then, 
dipping his pen in stronger fluid, the author recounts the 
ravages of the white men in enslaving and exploiting Africa 
and the whole non-European world. He points out sternly 
the dilemma of the democrats, the liberals, and the laborers 
of Europe and America, who are struggling for a free world 
while they still wish to hold in subjugation the pigmented 
peoples. 

“There was a time,” DuBois says in concluding his essay, 
“when poverty was due mainly to scarcity, but today it is 
due to monopoly founded on our industrial organization. The 
proletariat of the world consists not simply of white Euro- 
pean and American workers but overwhelmingly of the dark 
workers of Asia, Africa, the islands of the sea, and South and 
Central America. It is the rise of these people that is the rise 
of the world.” * 
Julius Rosenwald Fund Epwin R. EmMsBreE 


Foster, Man of the People 


PAGES FROM A WORKER'S LIFE, by William Z. Foster. Interna- 

tional Publishers. 314 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CoMMUNIsT Party oF THE UNITED 
States has given us exactly what the title of his book implies 
—a diary of varied episodes in his life as an American worker. 
Foster tells his story with such modest detachment that he 
leaves only a hazy impression of his own personality. He ex- 
presses few opinions; he voices no philosophy, he makes few 
generalizations. If a reader seeks what a communist -thinks 
and how he arrived, he will be disappointed with the little 
evidence in this book. 

What he will find is a collection of vivid stories of search 
for work, hoboing all over the West, jobs at sea, jobs on land, 
much traveling, little peace. Hardship, humor, workers’ strug- 
gles and comradeship—plenty of all these, woven into a 
drama whose main themes are endurance and poverty. 

Foster, of course, recounts his search for a satisfying work- 
ing-class creed which he finds in Russia in 1921 in the com- 
munism of Lenin, after years of excursion into syndicalism, 
the I.W.W. and socialism. He modestly deals with his role as 
leader of the great steel strike of 1919, his three campaigns 
for the presidency on the communist ticket, and his organi- 
zation of the first general industrial trade union movement 
—the Trade Union Educational League. 

But one does not get from this objective record the stature 
of the man. The very selflessness of the story robs it of the 
quality of autobiography. It is a record that, save for Foster’s 
leadership in the trade union movement and the Communist 
Party, could be duplicated by a thousand other American 
workers. But it is a story worth telling, just because it is 
rarely told. 

American Civil Liberties Union Rocer N. BaLpwin 


Streamlined Picture 


OUR TOWN’S BUSINESS, by Omar and Ryllis Goslin, Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 355 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THIs Is THE STORY OF AMERICA’S SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROG- 
ress; where we started from, where we have gotten, what is 
happening to us now. It answers questions every thinking 
American asks and more. What makes the wheels of our eco- 
nomic life turn? What is Big Business? What are corpora- 
tions, and if you are a stockholder what part do you play in 
them? Why were thirty-one steel mills abandoned by the 
United States Steel Corporation in a ten-year period starting 
1928? How does international trade work? What part has 
the government played in the past few years? Why do peo- 
ple join unions and what have the unions done? 
“Our Town’s Business” is written so that every American 
can understand it, young as well as old. It is a simple and 
dramatic story. The many pictorial charts are an excellent aid. 
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The fact that the book has no index is one of its two most 
serious drawbacks. The other is its price. Here is a stream- 
lined picture of America which, if made available to large 
audiences, would help develop what the Goslins want—‘“a 
citizenry that would understand the basic issues and whose 
decisions would build a finer government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” Unfortunately, the book 
won't reach a large enough audience. The authors tell us 
why. “In a budget that must stretch a good deal to cover 
even necessary items, we cannot expect [the typical Ameri- 
can family’s] expenditure for reading matter to be large.” 
It can hardly be said that a $3.50 book attempts to meet this 
problem, 

New College 
Columbia University 


In the Rural Depths 


SEVEN LEAN YEARS, by T. J. Woofter, Jr. and Ellen Winston, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 187 pp, Price $1.50 postpaid of Sxr- 
vey Graphic. 
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ANYONE WHO WISHES TO UNDERSTAND THE CURRENT POLITICAL 
situation in this country should read this book. Although the 
authors hardly mention the political significance of the “seven 
lean years,” the reader soon becomes aware that the facts set 
forth explain the attitudes of rural people toward the present 
national administration. 

This is the best brief analysis of the problems of agricul- 
ture and particularly of the condition of the disadvantaged 
rural classes which has appeared. It should be required read- 
ing for classes in agricultural economics and rural sociology, 
and will give rural social workers an understanding of the 
national situation underlying their local problems. 

The authors are well qualified for the job they have done 
so well. For the past four years Dr. Woofter has been co- 
ordinator of rural research of the FERA and WPA, during 
which time he has directed the production of a notable series 
of research monographs, one of the most valuable being his 
own “Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation”; and 
the junior author has been responsible for the editing of this 
series. These researches are summarized, but the authors have 
brought together the most authoritative information from 
many sources. 

During the depth of the depression, of all rural families 
one in four was on relief, and during the seven years 1931-37 
three and one-half billion dollars were expended for their 
support. Agriculture was in a bad way during the 1920s and 
in 1929 from one to three million farm families had a level 
of living which was below the standard of health and de- 
cency. The problems of this class had not been considered in 
planning national agricultural policy. The chief fact which 
this book drives home is that the underlying causes of the 
rural relief problem have been brought to public appreciation 
by the depression, but that they cannot be solved by “emer- 
gency” measures. Congress is just beginning to grapple with 
the fundamental issues, and the hand-to-mouth policy which 
it has pursued not only has prevented the most constructive 
work but has been unduly expensive. “The fundamental 
causes of rural poverty will yield only to long-time measures. 
The temporary return of prosperity in both agriculture and 
industry would have but slight effect on the hard core of 
rural distress and disadvantage.” 
Department of Rural Sociology 
Cornell University 
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Tiament for Czechoslovakia 


WE SHALL LIVE AGAIN, by Maurice Hindus. Doubleday, Doran. 
459 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Mr. Hinpus HAS WRITTEN AN EXTRAORDINARY BOOK, MAGNIFI- 
cent in its good points and even where it is weak. About 
one half of it is devoted to generalizations about the Czecho- 
slovak people, their problems and their history. Here the 
story is almost too cleverly, too excitingly told; one feels that 
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with a little more care for essentials, a little more striving | 
after depth, it might have become a good sociological analy- | 
sis. But the author seldom resists the temptation to be melo- || 
dramatic, to overplay his impressions by means of general-~ 
izations most of which are untenable when confronted by i 
numerous exceptions. We have in mind such assumptions as | 
“even in their romance the Czechs remember their reason- | 
ableness,” “Czech love of privacy,” “servants in Czechoslo- 
vakia show no servility,” etc. Furthermore, he is not very { 


careful when citing numerous Czech words and phrases. { 


Some of them are spelled in Czech fashion; some of them > 
are misspelled most atrociously; and some of them the re- { 
viewer (who claims to be able to read, write and speak Czech) | 
has been unable to decipher. q 
Mr. Hindus redeems himself in the second half of the 1 
book, dealing with his experiences in Czechoslovakia during 
the Munich crisis. In his account of the people in those days || 
of hopes and agony and final collapse, he gives us a brilliant » 
story. Here he is more than a chronicler, more than an ad- ” 
mirer of the former little state, which he obviously loved, its 
good qualities and all its shortcomings. Here he achieves the ~ 
distinction of being a fine journalist, filled with deep and ‘| 
despairing sorrow at the cruel fate that has befallen the » 
Czechoslovak people, and able, at the same time, to transmit ‘ 
his emotions to his reader. 
New York University 


JosrpH S. RouceK “ 


Post-Graduate Course 


THE DEATH OF A YALE MAN, by Malcolm Ross, Farrar & Rine- }} 
hart. 385 pp, Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. q 


THIs Is REALLY THE STORY OF THE SPIRITUAL BIRTH OF A MAN }| 
who has discovered his relationship to the time and place in | 
the “great curve of his country’s history” where he finds ;; 
himself. A thrilling story it is, too, for the writer’s experi- 4) 
ences have combined a Yale degree, newspaper reporting, . 
dangerous and dirty work in oil fields and copper mining, © 
investigations in desolate coal mining areas, aviation, work . 
with the NRA, and finally with the present Labor Relations 
Board. iV 
Through all of these experiences Mr. Ross has had a ); 
growing conviction that there is something profoundly wrong © 
in the pattern of relationships between employers and em- | 
ployes which leaves workers too dependent on employers. 
He came at last to see that by the very nature of their posi- , 
tion employers’ minds “were walled on every side from any 4! 
knowledge of what was going on in the minds of their work- 
ers.” He grew to understand the grim and stark realities of / 
life for men exposed to hardship, danger, health destroying | 
speed-up, broken and irregular employment, the end of a . 
job through shut-downs, or losing a job forever as new ma- } 
chines took men’s places—and their individual inability to do || 
anything about it. 

These experiences did not leave him calloused and indif- .) 
ferent—they were happening to men he knew and degrading 4 
the lives of women and children he saw to nearly animal ex- 
istence of the body, while the spirit struggled against life’s 
damning adversities. Happening upon an old report of one } 
of the trials of the Mollie Maguires, he found kinship between } 
labor union fighting employers of 1876 and those of 1936. | 
Franklin Gowen, railroad president and coal operator, he dis- | 
covered set the “American industrial fashion for labor spies, | 
armed police and the discrediting of all worker organiza- | 
tions.” 
Modern methods of badgering and defeating workers try- | 
ing to organize are told through Labor Board hearings, re- a 
porting the sordid story of spying, firing, lying, brute force 
and sometimes cold-blooded murder directed against men 
guilty only of seeking rights guaranteed by the nation’s Con- 
stitution and laws, 

Looking back, Malcolm Ross finds that those we remember 
as the greatest Americans believed in common humanity. To- 
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| 
| day he wants “the good minds and stout hearts” of America’s 
workers to be free to contribute their share in building a soci- 
ety in which the machine will become men’s servant and the 
many will be enriched by technological progress. Born in a 
ree secure economic setting, he has had to make a choice, 
and that choice is to stand with working men and women 
who are seeking through strong and disciplined labor unions 
to bring more democracy into the pattern of American indus- 
‘trial and economic life. Lucy RanpotpH Mason 
| Textile Workers Union of America, CIO 
| Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


| New Trails in Psychoanalysis 


| THE LANGUAGE OF THE DREAM, by Emil A. Gutheil. Macmil- 
lan. 286 pp. Price $3.50. 


| NEW WAYS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS, by Karen Horney, M.D. Nor- 
) ton, 313 pp. Price $3. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE AUTHORs OF BOTH THESE BOOKS HAVE DIVERGED FROM THE 
_ path of strictly orthodox psychoanalysis to blaze trails of their 
own. Dr. Gutheil, a follower and associate of Stekel, believes 
| that great advances have been made in investigating dreams 
since Freud first formulated his theories, and that by avail- 
ing himself of these discoveries the analyst can dispense with 
most of the free associations of the patient and arrive at his 
own “active” interpretation, thus materially shortening the 
duration of the treatment. The book presents hundreds of 
_ dreams, but the interpretations given, based upon “experience 
| and intuition,” can scarcely be said to be less arbitrary than 
Freud’s, And even if one accepts the chief claim made for the 
“active technique”—its economy—does not the method as- 
sume a rather dangerous omniscience on the part of the 
analyst? 

Dr. Horney’s divergence from Freud is more fundamental 
jand concerns itself with psychoanalytic theory. She states 
, that she herself used Freud’s theories for more than fifteen 
| years but came ultimately to question some of his premises 
_and hence the conclusions growing out of them. Disclaiming 
a wish to “show what is wrong with psychoanalysis” she yet 
| does very definitely criticize it for what she calls its too exclu- 
sively instinctivistic and genetic approach and for its lack ot 
cultural orientation. She contends that many of the data on 
_which Freud based his theories are true only of neurotics; 
that the libido theory is unproved; that sex difficulties are the 
| effect and not the cause of the neurotic character structure. 
| Any neurosis, she holds, is the result of disturbances in hu- 
| man relationship, disturbances which had their origin in the 
childhood environment. Consequently she finds at the basis 
of neurotic anxiety not thwarted instincts but a need for safe- 
ty, and she asserts that neurotic trends represent the patient’s 
search for security, are the defenses he has built up against 
a world felt to be hostile. 

As to therapy, Dr. Horney, too, believes that the analyst 
should play more than a passive role, that complete detach- 
/ment—a tolerance that excludes moral judgments—is not 
possible, but that there must exist a constructive friendliness 
toward the patient if he is to attain the ultimate goal of the 
treatment—ability to abandon his neurotic defenses and to be 
himself. It is a suggestive, a stimulating book. 

New York Marcaret Norpretpr, M.D. 


A Call to the Liberal World 


REVOLUTIONS AND DICTATORSHIPS, by Hans Kohn. Harvard 
University Press. 437 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


A SERIES OF EssAys, Dr. KoHN’s BOOK HAS REMARKABLE UNITY. 
Appropriately enough he begins with a study of the Messi- 
anism of the Jews. This leads him naturally to a considera- 
tion of the first modern political expression of Messianism 
—the French Revolution and Napoleon, who spread the gos- 
pel of liberalism by the sword. A chapter on nineteenth cen- 
tury nationalism follows; then a section giving a penetrating 
analysis of the communist and fascist ideologies. The first of 
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these political faiths is viewed sympathetically as the projec- 
tion, at least in theory, of liberal ideals, the second roundly 
condemned as the last and therefore the most violent and 
exaggerated stage of nationalism. Three more essays, dealing 
with the Turkish Revolution, Arab nationalism and Zionism, 
examine the repercussions of modern European civilization 
and ideas on the Near East. In the conclusion, Dr. Kohn viv- 
idly portrays the challenge of totalitarianism to existing in- 
stitutions and beliefs, and eloquently calls on the liberal 
world to stand firm against the expansionist policies of the 
fascist powers. 

On all these subjects the author writes with perception and 
considerable brilliance. Perhaps nowhere are the ideological 
conflicts rending the world presented with such force and 
clarity. Yet this very preoccupation with ideas also seems the 
chief weakness of the book. No one will deny that commun- 
ism and Nazism are antithetical ideologies, but are they real- 
ly so different in actual operation? Even their practical 
divergencies may be attributed primarily to differences in 
geography and historical background, Deprived of a large part 
of its present area and natural wealth, would not the Soviet 
Union demand more Lebensraum for the achievement of com- 
munism? Nor does Dr. Kohn give adequate consideration to 
the wide gulf which frequently separates the profession and 
practice of democratic liberalism. If one examines the trend 
in many democracies toward collectivism, which emphasizes 
economic and social security at the expense of individualism, 
the ideological differences between totalitarian and demo- 
cratic states tend to become less marked. 

When the author interprets existing international conflicts 
primarily in ideological terms, he tends to obscure the real 
issues. He is not altogether convincing in his attempt to refute 
the thesis that this strife is “nothing but a fight between two 
imperialisms, a young buccaneer and a retired and now well- 
behaved pirate.” The old struggle for power is still very much 
part of the picture, even though the clash of ideas cannot be 
ignored. And before we take up the crusade against the new 
ideologies, we may well ask ourselves whether we can this 
time make liberal ideals effective in international life. Per- 
haps we shall find the task of realizing true democracy at 
home more fruitful and less disillusioning. 


Foreign Policy Association Joun C. pEWILDE 


Foreign Markets 


WORLD TRADE, by Ethel B. Dietrich, Holt. 458 pp. Price $2.75 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

THIs Is NOT AN ARGUMENT OVER WHAT WE SHOULD DO ABOUT 
foreign trade—as was Jerome Frank’s “Save America First” 
—but a purely factual survey of the conditions under which 
international trade must be carried on today. The book is 
not exactly easy reading. But it is a concise and coherent 
reference work or textbook, and one which is extremely valu- 
able in these days of newly hatched trade treaties, and the 
application of “countervailing tariffs” and economic pressures 
of various kinds. The book is admirably supplied with ref- 
erences, maps, tabulations, bibliographies, an index, and an 
appendix which includes the text of the Anglo-American 
reciprocal trade treaty and of the law authorizing such treat- 
ies, as well as pertinent statistics. The chapter on colonial 
trade might be singled out for special mention. Other chap- 
ters explain clearly and adequately complicated matters like 
exchange control, most favored nation clauses, quota arrange- 
ments, export credit insurance and production restriction 
schemes. 

Today, as Dr. Dietrich states in her concluding chapter, 
“International trade is being reoriented both as to its ob- 
jectives and as to its techniques,” and “it must be fitted into 
the design for national living”; that is, “it must ‘be made to 
function in a new environment.” To the attainment of this 
end, first, each nation must decide what role foreign trade 
is to play in its economy. Second, “trade techniques must be 
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modernized both as to import regulations and export promo- 
tion policies,” for “to sell in foreign markets, a nation must 
be prepared to meet the new competition.” Third, “the new 
foreign trade requires new administrative powers,” since de- 
cisions must be made quickly and upon “expert advice based 
upon scientific investigation.” Fourth, “international collabo- 
ration must be revitalized.” Whatever the changes in na- 
tional organization or in international relationships, foreign 
trade will continue—“for there is no nation today which can 
be wholly self-sufficient”’—nations will continue to com- 
pete; and “flexibility of national controls and sanctity of con- 
tracts in international economic relationships are two essen- 
tials.” 


Plainfield, N. J. B. P. Apams 


SHANGHAI, WHERE WEST MEETS EAST 


(Continued from page 474) 


used to be. For a new factor had arisen, and this factor upset 
the entire, pleasantly arranged “Shanghai scheme.” 

Japan, which had fought its way up to the rank of a first- 
class power, which had conquered a steadily increasing share 
of the China trade, which had sunk many millions of yen 
into Shanghai's cotton mills, demanded its share in the Shang- 
hai trade. It was a good thing, from the viewpoint of the 
Western community, that the municipal vote was linked up 
with a rather high minimum tax. The thirty thousand Japa- 
nese who had settled in Shanghai could have dominated the 
council if it had not been for the foresight of the early taipans. 
The plutocratic setup did not allow the Japanese more than 
two out of fourteen councillors. But while the Japanese kept 
pressing for a larger share of municipal responsibility, the 
Chinese had not given up their claim for “equal treatment.” 
Diplomatic notes were still exchanged between Nanking and 
the governments of the treaty powers, and it was evident that 
something had to be done—had to be done soon, to forestall 
another anti-foreign outbreak on the part of a new, nation- 
alistic, better organized China. 


The Sino-Japanese War 


MayBE THE CHINESE NEEDED ANOTHER “LESSON.” WHEN JAPAN 
in 1937 swooped down on China once more, when the strug- 
gle spread from the northern provinces to Shanghai, the 
Shanghai taipans were not displeased. While the entire civil- 
ized world condemned Japan’s shocking acts of violence and 
aggression, a meeting of two hundred prominent British 
business-men, held in honor of Britain’s new ambassador to 
China, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, pronounced itself sev- 
enty-five percent in favor of a Japanese victory. The reason 
for this sentiment was less the hope that China could be 
brought to reason by Japan than the argument that West- 
ern interests would have to clear out anyway—and that 
it would be more gracious to surrender to Japan than to 
the contemptible Chinese. Perhaps they merely thought a 
better bargain could be struck with fellow imperialists. (This 
story, incredible though it sounds, has come to me from 
most reliable sources.) 

This should be placed on record, for it is important. The 
“Shanghai mind” worked this way. Imperialism, in its old- 
fashioned, nineteenth century form, was not yet dead. The 
representatives of leading British firms in the Far East went 
so far as to thwart a British loan to China—at that time it 
might have been highly effective—and to impress on their 
government the idea that a Chinese victory would be dis- 
astrous for Western interests. Thus Britain, during the first 
year of the Sino-Japanese war, adopted an equivalent of the 
attitude of “white solidarity’ which had helped Mussolini 
win the Ethiopian War. At that time, British intelligence 
reports, pouring in from all parts of the Dark Continent, 
had warned that an Ethiopian victory would inevitably lead 
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to black uprisings all over Africa. Lord Mottistone, former: 
Under-Secretary of State for Colonies, had stated in the), 
House of Lords that “if Italy would be compelled to retreat, ;fj 
the result would be a massacre ending every white man in ||} 
Africa.” | 


A New Chapter in Shanghai’s History 


Ir TOOK MORE THAN A YEAR OF JAPANESE ATROCITIES, OF ISO- 
lated incidents involving British citizens and Japanese sol- 
diers, of Japanese statements proclaiming a new “Asia for 
the Asiatics” policy, to open British eyes. The last year, with |! 
its first substantial loans to the hard-pressed Chinese Govy- 
ernment and with a sterner tone in dealings with Tokyo, was © 
marked by a signal and historic change of heart. The feel- ~ 
ing that both the Chinese and the Western communities | 
were thrown together in a common emergency prevailed. And | 
the haughtiness of bygone days was replaced by a new era } 
of genuine friendship. ! 
It may be said, at this point, that a great many Americans | 
who were living in Shanghai and other Chinese cities did not |} 
share the outlook typical of the “Shanghai mind.” This holds — 
true, first of all, with regard to American missionaries who 
were, perhaps, more conspicuous and prominent than mis-_ 
sionaries of any other nation. Ever since the United States. 
Government had remitted the Boxer indemnity to the Chi- 
nese Government, with the stipulation that it should be used 
for educational purposes, American schools and universities 
have been doing splendid work in China. The investment. 
in those “missionary” properties is estimated at $40 million— 
roughly one fourth of the total American stake in China. 
American business-men, too, were inclined to be less “im- |) 
perialistic’ than their British colleagues. Americans could } 
take Chinese friends to their clubs without being exposed to | 
critical glances. They could meet their Chinese business 1 | 
friends on a social level, and could, consequently, absorb the 1, 
Chinese point of view more readily than many a British | 
merchant who became a victim of his prejudices. 
It is only recently that some of the British tazpans, who 4 
still set the pace of Shanghai’s social life, have come around , 
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anese in an almost unprecedented way. The “sentimental” 
comments of foreign newspapers failed to impress them. But . 
the backtalk from No. 3 The Bund, with its echo from 
Downing Street and the London City, was something sub- | 
stantial to worry about. And, at this juncture, the strange | | 
thing happened: Japan resumed the campaign against “un- , 
equal treaties” and foreign settlements on Chinese soil which || 
had been virtually abandoned by the Chinese. One of the 7) 
treaty powers was trying to push the other treaty powers | 
out of the common playground. The united front of im-_ | 
perialistic nations had definitely broken down.. 

Thus a new chapter in the relationships between West || 
and East—or between white men and semi-colonial subjects— 
was initiated in Shanghai. The city which had been the most § 
appalling test case of Western arrogance and exploitation | 
was turned into a safe oasis in the midst of the occupied 
area. 

While puppet governments under the thumb of Japanese | 
generals are pressing from outside, while Japanese demands } 
for the thorough reorganization if not the complete rendi- J} 
tion of the Settlement are becoming more urgent every day, | 
foreigners and Chinese cooperate behind the thick walls of |} 
“unequal treaties.” Shanghai, legally speaking, has never 4 
ceased to be part of China’s sovereign soil, and Shanghai is |} 
still China. Here, as well as in the Batch crown colony of 5 
Hong Kong, Chinese banks, Chinese purchasing firms, Chi- 
nese newspapers, and Chinese government agencies work 
without much interference, with a good deal of British sup- 
port and with assistance from the very powers which were 
denounced, a few years ago, as enemies of a new and self- 
respecting China. And clear across more than a thousand 
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iles of Japanese occupied lands, secret lines of communica- 
m reach into the headquarters of Generalissimo Chiang 
ai-shek, enabling him to carry on with the war. 

This “conspiracy,” naturally, upsets the Japanese conquer- 
s, and various schemes have been devised with a view to 
ralyzing the free ports. While the commercial prosperity 
Shanghai has been crippled through the interference with 
ireign shipping and trade on the Yangtze River, the political 
tality of the place cannot be destroyed so easily. Rumors tell 
Japanese plans to pack the Settlement with so many “rate- 
vying,” z.e., wealthy, Japanese citizens that the next vote 
iil result in a Japanese majority in the municipal council. It 
ould be interesting to see what happens when a Japanese 
ajority rules a mixed Chinese-foreign minority. 


hinese Friendship 


[:ANWHILE, THE LESSON OF SHANGHAI, WHERE A COMMON 
mergency has forced Westerners and Chinese into cheerful 
poperation, may be heeded in other parts of Western em- 
ires—colonies, semi-colonies, spheres of influence. Western, 
nd especially Anglo-Saxon, prestige has soared to a new 
igh. Chinese hatred and violence have been turned into 
enuine admiration and friendship. There is no reason to be- 
eve that this spirit of cooperation could not be useful in 
dia, Africa and the Near East. At a time when colonial 
lowers have to face their own emergencies at home, it might 
e a comforting thought that the friendship of “backward” 
eoples can be won by a new approach, even where it had 
een lost completely. And these new relationships will an- 
ver the question of whether the empires of Western powers 
ave outlived themselves. 
Tt may well be that this cooperation will not be permanent. 
t may be a temporary alliance concluded in the face of a 
ommon foe, which may break apart as soon as the emer- 
fency has passed. There are not a few observers who believe 
hat in case of a Japanese victory, Western interests will be 
orced out in a short time, and that the same may happen 
hould China win. In this case a strong new nationalism may 
ook with resentment upon all types of foreign enterprise 
nm Chinese soil and may drive the white man out of China. 
But a glance into the future at the present time remains 
peculative. The pessimists may not be right. There are not 
few Westerners who would gladly trade their obsolete 
rerogatives for a new era of friendship and cooperation with 
he Chinese people. And the Chinese people may yet accept 
he bargain. 


YOUTH FINDS ITS OWN ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 495) 


James B. Carey, who looks absurdly young to be not 
mly secretary of the CIO but president of the United Elec- 
rical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, was chair- 
nan of the urban youth panel and the Congress’s supreme 
thority on parliamentary law. He moved through the pro- 
eedings with Robert’s Rules of Order (revised) upheld in 
yne hand and an ever-ready gavel in the other. It was no easy 
ob for him to persuade labor delegates to abandon the idea 
ff securing resolutions from the Congress on current strikes 
ind grievances. The delegates finally united in support of 
he Wagner Act without amendment, the Wages and Hours 
Act plus an amendment to include categories of workers not 
10w provided for, and the prompt ratification of the federal 
Shild Labor Amendment. 

4-H Clubs were well represented in the panel on rural 
routh, which adopted resolutions favoring the extension of 
ederal loans to young farmers and supported the Coopera- 
ive League in the expansion of present cooperative facilities 
mong farmers. 

Delegates interested in housing went on a “slum tour.” 
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The lobby of Manhattan Center was decorated with signs 
reading: FREE CHEST X-RAYS IN COCKTAIL BAR 
and BLOOD-TESTS—STAMP OUT SYPHILIS, which 
dramatized the work of the panel on public health and prep- 
aration for marriage. This panel, under the chairmanship of 
Margaret Cummings, supported the Wagner Health bill. 

That on recreation, sports and cultural activities, Roland 
Young, panel chairman, cited the Baltimore Youth Council, 
which had made a map of the city and checked every church, 
school, movie, political club, every saloon, tavern and dance 
hall. As a result of this investigation, a Mayor’s Committee 
on Recreation was set up. 


WHEN Hipotiro MarcaNo TOOK THE FLOOR THE CoNGRESS 
threatened to turn into a forum on Puerto Rico. He and 
Julia Rivera of the Puerto Rican Youth Congress laid their 
program before the panel on peace action urging “the ex- 
tension to Puerto Rico of all the social legislation of the 
New Deal... and the recognition of the right of the 
Puerto Rican people to decide their political destiny by means 
of a free and sovereign plebiscite.” The Congress recognized 
this right and went on to endorse the Good Neighbor policy, 
urging the extension of government credits to Latin Amer- 
ican republics, mutual defense against totalitarian force and 
cooperation through labor unions. 

Amendment of the Neutrality Act was endorsed over- 
whelmingly by the peace panel. A substitute motion, intro- 
duced by Fay Bennett of the Youth Committee Against 
War, which called for the retention of mandatory embargoes 
without distinguishing between aggressor and victim, was 
defeated, as was the Ludlow referendum. 

The creed adopted by the Congress pledged the delegates 
to make the United States a force for peace but it further 
pledged them to place their united strength at the service 
of their country and to defend it against all enemies. An 
alternative creed which a small group of Socialist sympathiz- 
ers introduced—internationalist in tone and outspokenly anti- 
militaristic—was set aside. Several absolute pacifists were un- 
able to subscribe to the creed adopted by the majority of the 
Congress. J. Carrell Morris, president of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement and a vice-chairman of the Congress, 
criticized the creed as being unduly nationalistic. But unlike 
the dissident group of “Americanists” at the opposite ex- 
treme who bolted the Congress, this minority remained to 
cooperate where they could. 

Save for the delegate from the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
the new national chairman, Jack McMichael, was perhaps 
the only delegate who has seen the realities of modern war- 
fare at first hand during his year in China. However much 
sympathy may have been expressed for people of other 
hemispheres, the most popular panel began at home and was 
on participation in government and politics. This opened 
with a three-cornered debate between a Republican, a Dem- 
ocrat and an American Laborite. The point stressed by the 
adult advisers was, if political organization in your com- 
munity is bad, get in and bring it up to scratch—cynicism 
will accomplish nothing. A practical twist to this counsel 
was given by Gael Sullivan, young henchman of Mayor 
Kelly of Chicago, who urged youth to participate in politics. 
He was heckled by a young Republican from Brooklyn on 
the extent of corruption in the Kelly machine. John Longo, 
who also had his troubles with Republican hecklers, delivered 
a machine gun attack on the Hague administration in Jersey 
City. Nine months in jail had been this young man’s thanks 
for dabbling in local politics. Longo warned that allowing 
machine politics to get entrenched in any community was 
fatal to civil liberties. 

There were delegates who felt, taken altogether—in the 
attacks upon it and the resulting line-ups—the American 
Youth Congress gave a preview of the 1940 campaign. After 
bolting the Congress a splinter of the insurgent group set 

(Continued on page 510) 
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Grubstaking the Best Folks 


THE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION’S WAY 


SIMON GUGGENHEIM—FOR SIx YEARS U. S. SENATOR FROM 
Colorado—is the son of Meyer Guggenheim who came to 
America in 1847 and, starting in with a peddler’s pack full of 
embroideries, built a stupendous fortune, largely out of min- 
ing. When Simon’s son, John Simon Guggenheim, met an 
early and tragic death, his parents resolved to sublimate their 
grief in a memorial. One young man had been prevented 
tragically from fulfilling the high promise of his youth; it 
would be a kind of poetry to help, in his name, other gifted 
men and women to achieve their full development. 

And that is the origin of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation, established by Senator Guggenheim and his wife 
in 1925: a trust fund of $7 million, which has but one guid- 
ing idea. With a mining man’s vocabulary, the Senator put 
it thus: “Let’s grubstake the best folks we can find.” 

Formalizing this thought, the Foundation states its pur- 
pose “to find, or more often to recognize, the exceptional 
scholar and artist, and having found him to make it finan- 
cially possible for him to do the work he most wants to do.” 

A young scientist on the brink of discovery, but hemmed 
in perhaps by teaching routine, an artist at the mercy of the 
commercialization of art, cries, “Give me a year to show 
what I can do!” The Guggenheim Foundation gives the year, 
or more, of freedom to those who are judged worthy. The 
money goes to men and women, not to buildings, equipment, 
institutions. Unbelievers told the Senator that his money 
would be worse than wasted. They insisted that if you give 
a poet an income he stops writing poetry, because poetry is 
the metric anguish of the garret. That if you slip a check in 
a painter’s pocket or subsidize a young scientist, or a musician 
or a novelist, you rob him of ambition. 

And so ingrained are their doubts that even today the first 
idea that clicks in many heads when Guggenheim fellow- 
a are mentioned is “spoiled artists” or “worthless spong- 

” And the widespread misinformation that a fellowship 
is irene primarily for purposes of study abroad, or seeing 
life in Paris, has given birth to a long line of quips of which 
the Foundation’s secretary general, Henry Allen Moe, chuck- 
ling, has collected an album. 

But the joke is on the scoffers. The personnel department 
of the finest business corporation could envy the talent of the 
selecting committee of the Guggenheim Foundation. 

Consider these beneficiaries of the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion and the awards they later received: Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, physicist of Chicago and Outer Space, the Nobel Prize; 
Dr. E. T. De Wald, archaeologist, Knight of the Crown of 
Belgium; George M. Stephenson, historian, Swedish Royal 
Order of the North Star; Linus C. Pauling, Langmuir chem- 
istry award; Dr. Florence B. Seibert, the Trudeau Medal for 
distinguished research from the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation; Isamu Noguchi, first award and $1000 prize for the 
best sculptural design submitted for the Associated Press 


Building in Rockefeller Center; Dante Fiorillo, Pulitzer prize © 


scholarship of $1500 for his Eighth Symphony. 

Frank Mechau, Guggenheim “find,” has been painting post 
office murals for ‘the Treasury Department’s Section of Fine 
Arts. Stephen Vincent Benét on his Guggenheim fellowship 
wrote “John Brown’s Body,’ and won the Pulitzer prize. 
Seven Pulitzers in all have gone to Guggenheim fellows. The 
Negro musician William Grant Still was earning good money 
orchestrating for Paul Whiteman when he accepted a fellow- 
ship that meant a big pay cut, climbed into an old Ford and 
went south for theme color. His Afro-American Symphony 
has been played by the New York Philharmonic and Stokow- 
ski’s Philadelphia Orchestra. 


BAe MERE 


by DONALD CULROSS Bs 


The list of Guggenheim fellows has been called the Whe. 
Who of American science and art. On its roster one finct 
Angna Enters, pantomimist, Martha Graham, dancer, Ee. 
ward Weston, photographer, Conrad Aiken, poet, Migus, 
Covarrubias, artist, John Dos Passos and Kay Boyle, novelist, 
Maurice Hindus, authority on Russia, Mordecai Gorelik wh. 
designed the sets for “Golden Boy” and “Tortilla Flat,” Pegg: 
Bacon, caricaturist, George Antheil, composer, and mani‘ 
others. 4 


IN THE FELLOWS’ DIVERGENT PROJECTS, RANGING FROM TROPICA ’ 
diseases to Byzantine mosaics, Senator and Mrs. Guggenheir | 
take an intense interest. But neither ever makes a suggestios’ 
for or against an applicant, or criticizes a decision of the gow 
erning committee. Even if he wished to do so, Senator Gugs' 
genheim could not easily intervene, for his letter of gift an 
the charter of incorporation make no provision for his owir 
voice in these matters. He has chosen to have no more influ 
ence than the elevator boy in the building. No more has ths’ 
board of trustees, a group of business-men who watch ove jf 
the income and accounts of the Foundation. The actual selec 
tion of candidates is made by a committee of five, aided i?@ 
their decisions by an advisory board of nineteen experts uw 
various fields. | 

The candidate who lays his accomplishments and his proj 
ect on the table of these judges is assured of the most sym | 
pathetic and expert consideration. A physicist candidate woulc.§ 
not dispute, I think, that Dr. Arthur Compton, once a fellow’ § 
himself, is competent to judge him. Equally competent in| 
their fields are the poet Edna St. Vincent Millay, Dr. Flor-@ 
ence R. Sabin of the Rockefeller Institute and the rest. Over 
all presides President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore, whe! 
long has served as American secretary to the Rhodes trustees 

The selection committee does not rely wholly on itself on 
even on its own experts. It sends the outlines of candidates § 
projects all over the country to get outside opinion. Wher, 
you make an application you are asked to give references. But) 
former employers, teachers and associates will be consultec®) 
whether given as references or not. If your project is the’ 
sociology of a Chinese village, the idea will go not only tc! 
your sociological friends; it may be turned over to Chinese | 
scholars you never heard of and criticized from a point of J 
view that never occurred to you. Before those consulted en- | 
dorse a project, they remember that Guggenheim money spent | | 
in the wrong place could do a lot of damage twice; it might 
encourage mediocrity or worse, and it might starve genius. . 
Because the Senator knows this, he has allowed the cost of. 
giving away a dollar to mount as high, sometimes, as hing 
cents. 

The candidate who wants a Guggenheim fellowship sim- | 
ply writes to the Foundation in New York City. He receives , 
a questionnaire which wants to ascertain that he is a citizen” 
of the United States or Mexico, Cuba, Argentina or Chile. 
It then asks him for references professional and personal, 
inquires a little as to his financial status, and then invites: 
him to tell about his project just as fully as possible. Later , 
every candidate is called on to submit copies of the work he } 
has already accomplished. 

Then the applicant waits. If a writer, his books are really . 
being read; if the candidate is a dancer, her performances are — 
being quietly attended by several observers. Musicians can | 
be sure their compositions are being given at least one “per- , 
formance,” though the audience may consist solely of one of | 
those geniuses who can take a score for full orchestra, read ie 
to themselves and hear even the tinkle on the triangle. 


_ Then one glorious day the successful candidate receives a 
tter announcing that he is now a fellow. The amount of 
is financial grant is told him; it averages $2500 a year. But 
ymehow—I can speak from experience here—it is no longer 
ae money that looms so large. It is the sense of admission 
ato the world of scholars and creative workers; the feeling 
hat people believe in you, the freedom to work as you please. 

You find out that you can travel or stay at home. You do 
ot have to send in any monthly reports either on expenses 
on work accomplished, nor are you obliged even at the 
nd of the fellowship to prove up on what you have done. 
There is no knuckling under to trustees or superiors; no 
readmill of any sort of routine has to be tramped. 


[xz FouNDATION ALLOCATES ITS STIPENDS BY A SIMPLE RULE— 
_sum such as will enable the candidate to carry out the work 
1e wants to do. If he wants to go to the Gobi Desert, he will 
ieed a lot of money. But if he wants, as one sculptor did, to 
tay at home and carve a statue in a granite rock on his own 
arm, then what he needs is enough to get the statue carved 
ind to keep him from troublesome necessities while he does it. 

The Foundation has no dollars to throw around. It an- 

qually receives about 1200 applications, and can grant only 60 
-o 80, and even this is sometimes in excess of the income. 
Senator Guggenheim is often so moved by the worthiness of 
some applications that might have to be turned down that he 
ships in extra sums for them. 
A man may get a fellowship to do one thing and, when he 
gets into the problem, may decide that he really wants to do 
omething else. Mr. Moe is never surprised to receive requests 
or permission to switch. I did it myself; the answer was, 
‘You're the doctor.” 

A fellow who was to go to Europe to study quantum me- 
hanics decided after he got there that he wanted to push on 
o the Himalayas and study cosmic rays. Mr. Moe cabled: “Go 
head, and I'll try to get some more money for you.” A bene- 
ciary went to Egypt to investigate bacteriophage and found 
all his experimental animals dead and no more procurable. He 
wired to New York for instructions. “Why ask me?” shot 
back Mr. Moe. So that scientist spent the year making the 
rounds of all the great bacteriological laboratories of Europe 
and came back the best informed American in his field. 

Marvelously adjustable to new circumstances, incredibly 
without a fixed policy, the whole outfit, from its beginning, 
has had no other standard than a man’s work. “What can you 
lay on the table,” is all they ask, “by which you may be 
judged worthy of a fellowship?” 


SOME OF THE BEST MINDS IN THE COUNTRY LAY WARES ON THAT 
table. As I write, sixty-nine new fellowships have just been 
announced. Of these fellows forty-three will work abroad. 
Fourteen were not college trained; one is an Osage Indian, one 
a Mississippi Negro writer, three are holding down commer- 
cial jobs and have had only Sundays and evenings for writing 
music or painting. Projects range from a survey of the revival 
of Hebrew as a living language spoken by half a million peo- 
ple today, to an investigation of the inheritance among rats 
of the ability to learn, and from a study of the influence of 
“Mr. Dooley’s” hunior on American life, to the bacterial 
causes of food decay. 

So it goes on, year after year, a crop that never fails, bring- 
ing one of the few reliably cheerful crop reports in the world, 
the ultra-practical project and the ultra-theoretical impartially 
backed. People of 22 and of 66 are getting their chances. 

Though Switzerland of the seventeenth century offered the 
Guggenheim family some alleviation from the bitter cup of 
European anti-Semitism, Meyer Guggenheim found real free- 
dom and opportunity in America. What the Guggenheim 
Foundation gives back now is not so much the income on 
$7 million, as that same opportunity the family received in 
this country. And since even Guggenheims cannot give to 
all men, they give it to “the best folks they can find.” 
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Mrs. Milano’s garden 
is perched on her window-sill 


There they sit—three brave little pots in a row! Happy reminders of 
the “old country”! And behind them, other reminders 
happy. Musty corners... spotted floors... 
signs of “old country” housekeeping! 

In your attempts to modernize Mrs. Milano’s living ideals, remember 
Fels-Naptha. For Fels-Naptha gives extra help that will make it 
easier for Mrs. Milano to get more cleaning and washing done. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of two busy cleaners. Good 
golden soap and pleaey of naptha in each big bar. Together, they 
coax dirt loose without hard rubbing. They get things clean more 
quickly, more easily—even in cool water. Aad: that’s extra help that 


sO 


dingy linens . . . tell-tale 


Mrs. Milano needs! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


EDUCATION 


In sequence to Calling America, an enlarged 
special issue on Education in America will 


appear early this fall. Further details will 
be announced in the September issue. 


Toward a Housing Policy 


There is more than slum clearance involved 
in the solution of the housing problem. The 
poor must, of course, be provided for first, 
but this is not the fundamental function of 
the housing movement. The real task is the 
evolving of a policy of housing which will 
affect the welfare of every individual and 
the land, and raise standards 
favoring not only the poor, but likewise the 
masses of American people. 


family in 


From this point of view housing assumes a 
new aspect, and one which implies the solu- 
tion of a number of social, economic and 
legal problems frequently overlooked in the 
common practice of housing regulations. The 
specific nature of these problems, and the 
evidence and experience which point the way 
toward their solution have been given stimu- 
lating consideration in 


HOUSING the MASSES 


By CAROL ARONOVICI 
$3.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 - 4th AVE., NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 507) 
up a Joint Committee for the Defense of American Ideals 
and sent a telegram to Mrs. Roosevelt accusing her of dis- 
loyalty to American youth. Such tactics, well publicized, con- 
stituted a backhand slap at the New Deal—a blurring of 
issues likely to be seen on a national scale next year. 

The clear thinking and firmness of the delegates, on the 
other hand, demonstrated that democratic procedure need 
not be victimized by concerted campaigns of smearing, label- 
ing and ambiguity. In the mind of one observer is the hope 
that the Congress will draw in more Catholic youth, more 
farm youth and more of that vast army of youth as yet un- 
organized. 

The Congress wound up in a late evening celebration in 
the World of Tomorrow. The gaiety did not serve to ob- 
scure an image in the minds of the more thoughtful. That 
afternoon the delegates, spread out fanwise on the floor of the 
Czecho-Slovakian Pavilion, listened to a boy speaking from 
a balcony. Twelve months earlier he had been one of them 
in the World Youth Congress at Vassar; now he was without 
a country and it was not even deemed safe to tell his name. 
Whatever else the young people may have learned in New 
York, in that moment they knew the worth of being Amer- 
ican in the year 1939, 


BLUE WINGS OVER SULU 


(Continued from page 491) 


on a tour of inspection in his power-boat, the “Peril.” At the 
very first opportunity she told him of the messenger’s visit, 
and it was not difficult for the Bishop to persuade the Goy- 
ernor that to come to terms with the outlaws, without the 
shedding of blood, would be of the greatest possible advan- 
tage to Americans and Moros alike. He was adamant how- 
ever so far as Mrs. Spencer was concerned. Entirely over- 
looking the fact that the outlaws’ offer was made directly 
to her, he set out enthusiastically with the Bishop to the 
appointed meeting place only to return somewhat crestfallen 
twenty-four hours later. Although the white flag had flown 
valiantly from the mast of the “New Orleans,” no sign of 
an outlaw had been seen. 


THroucH THE MAHARAJA ABSARA, WHOSE HOME WAS IN SALI- 
hudin’s part of the country, Mrs. Spencer learned that Sali- 
hudin’s offer was still open but only on the condition that 
she herself come; for it was she and not the government that 
the outlaws trusted. She forthwith persuaded Bishop Brent 
to take her aboard the “Peril,” and it was arranged that 
three influential Moros, Maharaja Absara, Panglima Banda- 
hala and Hadji Usman, should be present at the meeting to 
show that the Americans came in good faith. Unfortunately 
the Governor had to be consulted again and he agreed to 
Mrs. Spencer’s going only on the condition that he him- 
self should precede the “Peril” in the “New Orleans” and 
be present at the meeting. 

Late in June, the Bishop, Mrs. Spencer, her friend Miss 
Buffam, Hadji Usman and Omar set forth from the Jolo 
dock. The weather was bad, the sea rough but they found 
themselves off Karondong in the early afternoon. The “New 
Orleans” was already lying at anchor with Governor Whit- 
ney and Maharaja Absara on board. Panglima Bandahala 
was awaiting their arrival at his home on shore. Absara im- 
mediately volunteered to go with him in search of the Chief, 
who was thought to be in Pitogo about eight miles further 
up the coast. Meanwhile the “Peril,” which had been unable 
to get close to shore because of a great reef, was forced to 
anchor in rough water. There she bobbed up and down, her 
passengers deafened by the sound of pounding breakers. 

Day had slipped into night when the two Moros returned 
alone, bringing the news that Chief Salihudin had no 
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thought of coming under the circumstances. The Governo) |} 


enraged, told the Moros to notify him at once that if th 
were his last word military operations against him wou 


start immediately. There was more that he muttered abou jj. 


wild goose chases and over-credulous women. 

Mrs. Spencer, distressed and mortified, told Absara of he) 
great disappointment and the Moro replied, with a meani 
glance in the Governor’s direction, that it would be well f 
Bishop Brent to go ashore alone to Hadji Usman, whor, 


“Peril.” Once ashore he had learned that Absara had h 
self been deeply offended by the Governor; that Hadji U 
man, a man of power and good judgment, held the outlaw 


when the Bishop, exhausted and discouraged, returned ‘a 


had no confidence in any promise of the government; an\l} 


that both were agreed that Salihudin would not put in 


appearance so long as the Governor remained. While naj |} 


urally reluctant to leave, the latter finally saw the wisdom ¢) 
so doing and at dawn the “New Orleans” steamed away. | 


THEREAFTER ABsARA, BANDAHALA AND Hapyr UsMan CAM) 
aboard the “Peril” and it too weighed anchor and sailed wy 
the coast. From its mast flew a banner which had been give: 
Mrs. Spencer by Hadji Fatima, combining the American ani 
Moro flags. Above the banner floated the white flag desig) 
nated by Salihudin. Whenever Mrs. Spencer looked at thi 
symbol of mutual confidence snapping in the breeze sh 
smiled, for it was a linen towel made at the Adquingld 
Industries, Newport, R. I. : | 

At about nine o’clock, someone called attention to bushe | 
along the shore through which bright patches of color coult | 


[ 
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be seen. The “Peril” was close to Pitogo where Salihudit§ 


had sent word he would be waiting at the market. As soot) 
as the narrow entrance of the barrier reef was passed, th 
“Peril” anchored in quiet water. Absara rowed in to fing 
Salihudin, and a vinta was shoved into the water from thr 
beach. As this approached, instead of the expected outlay, 
leaders, the boat was seen to be full of laughing nake¢ 
brown boys, who rowed round and round the power-boa| 
with friendly curiosity. Soon a second vinta came in sigh 
bearing some of the women of Absara’s household. Thes« 
came on board and clambered about examining everything! 
with the greatest interest. The mirrors particularly “chghtel 
them and after seeing their reflections they reappeared of} 
deck full of excitement, exclaiming that they had found the| 
cabin filled with Moro ladies. 1 

Other boats bearing Moros began to arrive, many of thenj| 
law-abiding villagers, drawn by interest and curiosity. Ther 
came nine outlaw leaders to discuss the surrender. They} 
were, on the whole, a fine muscular lot of men, far fro 
evil-looking. All were young, none over thirty, and many| 
mere boys of seventeen and eighteen. After leaving their 
weapons in the vintas they climbed aboard and shook hands} 
solemnly with each American in turn by tightly grasping) 
their thumbs. Only one of their number, a brigand namee{ 
Sariol, refused this courtesy and stared about him defiantly} 


—m 


At last the long awaited Chief appeared. Tall, thin to the}j 


point of emaciation, with the features of an Arab, Salihudin! 


Was an impressive and arresting figure. His manner wag 


dignified and friendly, even gracious, and he expressed pleas: 
ure at seeing his visitors, saying he had long awaited their 
arrival. 

The picture was one Mrs. Spencer was never to forget: the 


tall figure of the Bishop, clad in white linen; the savage} 
splendor of the outlaw leaders; their equally colorful, if less} 
impressive, followers crowding the cockpit; the deck covered || 


with Moros, men and women, young and old. 


Bishop Brent rose. He spoke of the beauty of the Island }} 
of Jolo and of the pity that such beauty should be torn by |} 


depredation and fighting. He said that the Governor had 
authorized him to tell the outlaws that if they would sur- 
(Continued on page 512) 
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psychology, 
character 


Drawn from fields pertinent to camping; 
education, mental hygiene, group education, 
education, and sociology. Invaluable to directors, and 
counselors alike. Paper 50¢ each — 12 copies $5.00. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques ... 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner at the water’s edge. . . . Superb 
food, tastefully served in a truly captivat- 
ing environment. 

Afternoon tea and light menus at the 
Old Mill. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet § 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 
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of rare and unusual books, of first and 
fine editions. 
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Send for free catalogues. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


AVAILABLE 


Thoroughly experienced EXECUTIVE in 
Institutional Child Care and Recreational 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We _ report 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City— 


1% miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SM ey NORWALK, CONN. 
one: 


Norwalk 88 


activities, desires connection with forward 


| looking organization. Best of references. 


7583 SURVEY 


Executive Secretary large reform Congregation | The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 


VERMONT 
SUMMER BOARD 


RURAL VERMONT. Fine old farmhouse on 


wishes connection with expanding organiza- 
tion. Young man, unmarried, college gradu- 
ate, experienced in handling youth and adult 
groups, publicity, organizational work, budget 
planning and collections. 7590 Survey. 


which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


quiet backroad invites summer boarders, $15. | BOYS’ WORK DIRECTOR. Seven years experi- 

Good beds, extra good food, conveniences. ence in Settlement Houses and private insti- Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
Ideal for professional people. Comfortable tutions. Graduate Boy Scout Training Courses. search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
large annex, mile from main farmhouse, Specialized in Junior Boy Work. Executive twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
available to group at very special rates. Write ability to handle volunteer workers. Available fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 


Mrs. Harold Weed, East Montpelier, Vermont. 


now. 7577 Survey. 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY Experienced Settlement and Institutional Execu- 
tive, woman of unusual ability, enthusiasm, LANGUAGES 
FOR RENT culture—wants position where modern methods 


Hilltop farm, unusual view for miles around, 


only 1144 hours from city by automobile. Small 
furnished house with outdoor pump and privy. 
Bathing in Raritan River, two minutes from 
house by car. $150 for year. Telephone Glen- 
more 56-5139 or write Esther Karsner, 1131 
Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR PAINTING TRIPS every Saturday, 


Sunday with instruction in oil and water- 
color painting for beginners and advanced. 
$1.50 one trip—$2.25 both. 

Arthur Sliz, 230 East 15th Street, New York 


are desired. Excellent references. 7578 Survey. 
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Executive and Registered Social 
wide recognition as outstanding Boy 
Worker. Knows administration and organiza- 
tion problems. Wishes an opportunity to 
tackle a real job. My record will be backed 
by the highest testimonials. Replies treated 
confidentially. 7581 Survey. 


Worker, 
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job work, familiar with publication work. Took 
advertising layout course at N.Y.E.P.A. 7586 
Survey. 


YOU MAY HAVE SEEN US AT THE CON- 


FERENCE: Two delinquency ‘experts,’ man 


387 Washington Street 
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37 Languages 
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casework respectively, who can teach, super- salary; promotes you for high-salaried ex- 
vise, or administer; having five degrees, one ecutive positions at moderate cost; if you 
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Survey Graphic 
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Thoroughly experienced worker, 


child, and eleven years of experience between 
them. Either or both available now because 
of budgetary cuts. 7587 Survey. 


executive in 
boy’s work field, with ingenuity and i i 
nation, organizing ability, college graduate, 
high record of performance. 7588 Survey. 


Part time work in or near New York. Long suc- 


cessful experience in boy’s work field. 7589 


Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Experienced woman to supervise Group Work, 


Eastern Jewish Child placing agency 


Mid-west City desires coordinator 


Settlement House with large Jewish member- 
ship, not New York City. Open August first. 
7572 Survey. 


seeking 
man graduate of school of social work. Salary 
$1500. 7584 Survey 


of Jewish 
Young Adult Group Work Activities, decentral- 
ized basis using various communal facilities. 
Good salary and-opportunity for pioneering 
job. Give full particulars including education, 
professional training and experience. 7585 
Survey. 
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render and come in, not only would they receive pay for 
the guns in their possession but immunity from their past 
misdeeds. It was for them to decide between that generous 
offer and immediate military operations which would mean 
the loss of the guns by force and their almost certain, death. 

When he had finished Mrs. Spencer spoke directly to 
Salihudin. She said that the Bishop and she and their friends 
had come to talk to him because it lay in his power to bring 
about reconciliation and peace; that for Moros to pillage the 
homes of other Moros was as if one member of a family were 
to steal from another, and furthermore that it was he as their 
chief who must be responsible for what happened to his 
followers. If they should fall by American bullets their blood 
would be on his head. 

These words, coming in translation from the lips of so 
gentle a person, seemed to make a deep impression. While 
she spoke the outlaws never took their eyes from her face. 
They seemed aware of the contrast between their dark, fierce 
chief and this fair and fragile woman who stood beside him. 
When she stopped there were murmurs of approval. 

But the amity of the moment was unfortunately broken 
by one of the outlaws who had evidently been weighing the 
Bishop’s words. The promises of the government had no 
meaning, he said, and could not be trusted. Although the 
Bishop lost no time in refuting this, there were mutterings 
and the atmosphere underwent a mysterious change. 

The spirit of accord had vanished when the leaders of the 
outlaws went ashore to discuss the matter of surrender 
among themselves. On their return an hour later, the out- 
law Sariol came aboard with his kris thrust through his 
sash. His insolence seemed to have a great influence on his 
comrades who, one by one, went over the side to retrieve 
their own. Mrs. Spencer, hardly moving her lips and look- 
ing straight ahead, whispered to Miss Buffam, “Do you see?” 
and Miss Buffam replied, “I do indeed!” There was nothing 
to do but try to smile unconcernedly—which would have 
been even more difficult to do had they been able to under- 
stand the words of a newly arrived Moro: “We are armed 
and they are not. Let us kill them and take the boat.” This 
was translated for them later, as was the stern rebuke of 
Imam Caddam, religious leader of the band, “You are for- 
getting your religion and your promise to protect those who 
came to us under the white flag.” 

Salihudin alone wore no weapon. When Bishop Brent 
expressed appreciation of this and displeasure that the hosts 
should be armed while their guests were not, the Chief 
apologized, saying the carrying of arms was a Moro custom. 

The substance of the discussion which had taken place 
on shore was this: Salihudin and his leaders could not accept 
the proposal that they return immediately to Jolo on the 
“Peril.” They agreed to come in within a week, bringing 
as many outlaws as could be induced to come with them, 
provided they were unmolested by government troops during 
the interval and that they be allowed to wear their barongs 
when they came. 


ALAS, THE LETTER OF THE LAW HAD ARISEN, FOR IT HAD BEEN 
forbidden for Moros to carry arms in Jolo. A heated dis- 
cussion followed, during which Salihudin withdrew. Imam 
Caddam suggested that the weapons might be done up in 
a bundle and given to Hadji Usman for safekeeping. The 
others would not agree to this. The Bishop repeated the 
Governor’s offer and offered to present the outlaws’ terms to 
him. There seemed nothing further to be said and the meet- 
ing came to an end. After shaking hands the outlaws climbed 
over the side and were rowed ashore in their vintas. Salihu- 
din alone left with no word of farewell. 
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BLUE WINGS OVER SULU 
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Once again the “Peril” weighed anchor and turned he 
face into a drenching, crashing tropical storm. At the Jol | 
dock she was welcomed with relief. The Governor, Majo 
Lynch, and Lieutenant Sherman Kiser were just setting ov: 
with a rescue party, having come to the conclusion thei | 
friends had met with foul play. | 

Mrs. Spencer’s disappointment was very great. She felt thy, 
whole expedition had failed completely. Salihudin and hi | 
followers did not come in that next week, nor in the week 
that succeeded. But as time passed it appeared that whil® 
the visit had failed in this objective it bore unlooked for re, 
sults. Every native on the island had learned that Mrs. Spen | 
cer and her friends had gone to the country of the outlaws | 
They had sailed past the breakwater and into the lagoon | 
and they had gone unarmed, according to agreement, while | 
the outlaws brought weapons to the meeting. Mrs. Spenceii)) 
found, to her amazement, that she had altogether a new, 
status among the Moros. It brought her a full realization o% 
the possibilities of the work that lay before her. She knew)| 
now that it would take the rest of her life to accomplish ever | 
a small part of it; but for the moment she was torn be | 
tween loyalties and demands. Every mail brought letters from 
home begging her to return, and when finally that became 
imperative her house was besieged with Moros begging her | 
to promise to come back to them. ; 

“To my dying day,’ [she wrote] “I shall never forget one, 
young woman crouching at my feet in spite of my endeavors | 
to raise her, clasping a baby to her heart and crying, ‘Poor 
Moros, poor Moros!’ J never knew where she learned the 
word ‘poor’ but it rang in my ears for months afterward.” 


Mrs. SPENCER HAD NOT BEEN GONE LONG FROM JOLO WHEN | 
Salihudin sent her a second message—a definite offer of % 
surrender. This failed to reach her in America before it was- 
too late. He and many of his followers were surrounded in | 
a swamp and shot to death. Long afterward she wrote to one” 
of the officers who had been sent after him: 3 

“You call Salihudin a would-be murderer and doubtless— 
he rightly was in your estimation. But you must agree, stall 


tain, that he kept his word and was loyal and true in spite 
of great temptation. No one knows better than you how ab- | 
solutely at his mercy we were. Hunted as he and his fol- | 
lowers had been, the capture of the Bishop’s boat—they could ]} 
have forced the Filipino boatmen to run it—would have jj 
meant safe flight to Borneo or China, away from their Amer- || 
ican enemies, you among them. It is unnecessary to point /f 
out to you, who were hot on their trail, how helpless we }) 
were, only protected from death by a sense of loyalty on their }) 
part—a gentlemen’s agreement! 

“You call him a ‘savage’; I found him a courteous gen- | 
tleman, loyal and true to his given word. I believed him | 
trustworthy and you did not, with very good reason I admit; 
but I believe you will agree with me in considering this a 
striking proof of getting what we look for in people. 

“Poor Salihudin! Had you killed us and taken the boat | 
you and your followers might be alive today. You lost your | 
life, but saved something infinitely more precious, your loy- | 
alty to your given word. May Allah bless you, Salihudin, | 
wherever in ‘God’s Great Universe’ you are today.” iI 


SITTING Last JANUARY BY THAT BIG WINDOW THAT OVERLOOKS 
Narragansett Bay from the library of her house in Newport, 
a woman laid a little enameled bird back in a brass betel nut 
box. Its pin was broken off and in places the enamel was 
slightly chipped but that did not matter; for the sound of 
its blue wings can still be heard over Sulu. 
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FIGHT LETTERS 


Your magazine is indeed stimulating and most 

interesting and both my husband and I have 
enjoyed it immensely. We have introduced it to many 
of our friends and hope that in time they, too, may 
subscribe. America is particularly in need of such a 
source of informative articles today and I heartily 
subscribe to the belief that you are helping your 
readers understand our times. Margery L. Christen- 


sen, Illinois. . 


I think Survey Graphic approximates more 

closely to the application of the scientific meth- 
od to social problems than any other publication. 
Alfred M. Bingham, New York. 


Survey Graphic is doing a fine piece of work 
for the cause of good government. Genuine 


congratulations. H. C. Kilpatrick, Texas. 


I would be sorry indeed to be deprived of 

Survey Graphic. 1 feel that it keeps me in- 
formed of so much good in the hearts of the men 
and women of this troubled world—of their efforts 
to better conditions. There is so much fairness, an. 
effort to understand why the 
villain is a villain, and then to 
find a remedy. May the spirit of Asuhbald 
Survey Graphic spread far and 


wide! Mary F. Jones, W. Va. 
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There is no better wish one could make for. 
Survey Associates than to continue the type of | 
contribution it is now making to American thinking, | 
All honor to those who steer it. Evadne M. Laptaam | 
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You who work at headquarters are certainly to Dy i 

be congratulated on the splendid way in which 4 
you collect and present material vitally related oH 
the social problems of the chaotic world in which we : 


live. Rev. Lucius C. Porter, China. 


Not only for myself but for the folks who read 

my copy in the local library do I express — 
sincere and a grateful thanks. Survey Graphic has 
made the world vivid and alive, and has helped in 
its way to light the path of thought through the year. 
Keep the excellent work going strong and know that | 
deep in Vermont one cheers loud and long for you. | 
Rev. Edgar Whiting Guilford, Vermont. 4 
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